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POETRY. 


CUSTER—IN MEMORIAM. 


BY M. EDES8A WYNNE. 








Lo! from the cloudless summer sky, 
Just rent with clouds of jubilee, 
A vivid flash of lightning leaps 
In one wide gash from sea to sea! 
Then falle a bolt so swift, so black, 
So fall of awful, lurid glare, 
That for a time, the nation’s air 
Is stiller than the soundless gloom 
Which dwells forever in the tomb. 
Far in the West they marched, the brave, 
To guard the outposts of our land, 
Where the brute savage with his band 
Gloats on the terrors of the weak. 
What need to tell again the tale? 
Have we not waited long enough? 
Spilled blood too precious to be vain? 
We are at heart of sterner stuff, 
And Custer’s death shall be avenged, 
His name the sounding battle-cry 
To rally brave men on the field, 

Who, though they die, will never yield. 
Sleep thou, O Leader! Sleep ye brave! 
And when our next Centennnial day 

Has dawned with shouts of jubilee, 
The red man will have passed away; 

And on fair marble, fame will trace 
The record of the sacrifice 

He made in that far, lonely place— 


Yea, dead, the gallant hero lies. —E. 











"MSS DICKINSON’S APPEAL. 


I know a most worthy man who has for 
many years pleased himself by printing at his 
own expense books of his own writing. The 
public rarely buys them; the critics still 
more rarely praise them; but his property 
enables him to afford the expense, and he is 
supported against the critics by one happy 
delusion. He thinks that each unfavorable 
criticism is due to the personal malignity of 
somebody. It is the profoundest of errors; 
he is perfectly amiable and has not an ene- 
my in the world; but it is much pleasanter 
to believe one’s self the victim of a secret 
cabal of plotting foes than to accept the 
simple fact that one’s books are not worth 
writing. In one thing, however, he has 
shown wisdom; he only confides his sorrows 
to private friends and not to the general 
public. Many authors are less wise; and 
so are many in all vocations. 

It is greatly to be regretted that Miss 
Anna Dickinson should have proved herself 
one of these. She has embraced a profes- 
sion far more trying to the temper and 
nerves than authorship; and one far more 
dependent on the immediate favor of the 
public. For that very reason it is peculiar- 
ly idle to complain when that favor is not 
attained. One can make many allowances 
for weakness and sensitiveness, but an actress 
who comes forward to ask, with tears and 
appeals, for the favor which her acting has 
not commanded injures herself and even her 
sex. She shows not merely a want of per- 
sonal dignity, but of faith in the laws of 
her own art. If acting is good foranything, 
it will assert itself. This is true of all other 
arts; literature, painting, sculpture. ‘‘There 
never yet was a good tongue” said old Full- 
er ‘‘which wanted ears to hear it.” ‘‘Do 
not trouble yourself” said Canova to a 
young sculptor, ‘‘about the light on your 
statue; the light of the public square will 
test its value.” But an actress is peculiarly 
in the light of the public square; if she is 
really great, all the united newspapers in 
the land cannot crush her. 

It was said of Haydon the painter that if 
he had been half as anxious to be a great 
painter as to convince the public, through 
his writings, that he was one, he would 








have a satisfactory fame. This is precisely 
true of Miss Dickinson. No book was ever 
written down except by itself; no actor fails 
in the long run, except for want of availa- 
ble merit. The public is always hungering 
and thirsting for new types of excellence. 
As for attacks, they only help a person who 
has positive ability, for they always call out 
answering praises. Dr. Johnson thought 
that attacks helped a book or a public man; 
‘‘fame,”he said ‘‘isa shuttlecock, which must 
be kept up at both ends.” The only lasting 
injury that can be done to a book or an ar- 
tist is to smother them with silence. 

I do not say this from the slightest un- 
friendly feeling to Miss Dickinson, but for 
the sake of those younger women who may 
be injured by her example. The very worst 
stock-in-trade with which any one can enter 
any vocation is the impression that success 
is a matter of luck or trick or favor; that 
critics are to be browbeaten or coaxed be- 
fore success can be reached. Those influ- 
ences are very brief and temporary; they 
may retard or accelerate a little, that is all. 
So sure as art is art, talent and purpose will 
make themselves felt. No petty circle of 
critics can long hide true excellence, because 
the whole public is really interested in bring- 
ing it to light. ‘If you wish to know where 
good blackberries are to be found” says 
Geethe, ‘‘ask the boys and the birds.” 

One result of this false method of appeal 
is the entire self-delusion with which Miss 
Dickinson looks upon her theatrical career. 
Looking back, she sees in the cordiality and 
kindliness of her first reception a tribute to 
her dramatic success. Not at all; it was a 
tribute to her success in other fields. She 
had an immense circle, al! over the country, 
who were eager to see how she appeared in 
her new pursuit. But from the very first 
moment, competent critics everywhere 
pointed out precisely the same defects which 
she now denounces her New York critics for 
mentioning. If these earlier criticisms were 
not always put in print they were all but 
universal in private. For one, I never have 
happened to encounter a single person who 
heartily praised Miss Dickinson's acting; the 
utmost that any competent critic accords to 
her, sofar as I have heard, is a certain 
strength and earnestness which hold the at- 
tention in spite of multitudes of defects. 
There is something interesting about this, 
as an evidence of power—like a pathetic ap- 
peal from an uneducated speaker who uses 
bad grammar—but it cannot be called suc- 
cess in art. 

In the one great duty of an artistic life 
she has certainly failed—for that duty is to 
accept the laws and conditions of the art 
and be judged by them. Art is greater 
than any woman or any man; and the great- 
est danger against which women need to be 
guarded in intellectual pursuits, lies in being 
tempted to obtrude the claims of their own 
personality; to assume that because they are 
women, ‘“‘small, weak, heart-broken and 
miserable,” therefore the laws of art are to 
be suspended in their favor; and people 
must profess to enjoy what they do not en- 
joy, or toadmire what is not admirable. 
No woman in America has been so petted 
by the public, for a long series of years, as 
Anna Dickinson; and she repaid that kind- 
ness by many noble appeals for right and 
truth. If now she wishes to exchange that 
laurel foranother, be it so; if she is right in 
her self-estimate, she is sure of her triumph; 
but let her not, in any case, turn aside to 
hurl epithets at those who simply an- 
nounce that the new laurel is not yet won. 
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ONE BRANCH OF WOMAN’S LABOR IN 
ENGLAND. 


I consider this only a glance at the sub- 
ject of women’s labor in England, more es- 
pecially in the telegraph department. The 
article was written in German by a German 
resident in London, and I have translated it 
for the JouURNAL as an impartial statement 
of the progress making in opening new fields 
of labor for women in England; women, I 
should judge, of the class from which our 
public school teachers here come. 

“Eighty yoars have passed since Mary 
Wollstoncraft raised the first protest against 
the dependence of the weaker sex upon the 
stronger, against the deficiency in sources 
of maintenance for respectable, educated 
women who wish to be independent. Of 
course, like all innovations, her book called 
forth violent opposition, but progress has 
been sure, though slow, and to-day a great 
variety of occupations stand open for the 
choice of Woman according to her taste and 
talent. 

“It is, in England, the State itself which 
takes up the matter and carries it from thee- 
ry into practice. The gentlemen at White- 


hall have from the first shown a most favor- 
able disposition fer employing women in 





governmental service. The first experi- 
ments were made in the post-office depart- 
ment and proved so successful that they are 
continually being extended. At present 
women are employed in five branches of 
the post-office department in London. Most 
numerous are they in the telegraph depart- 
ment, where they threaten gradually to sup- 
plant their rivals of the stronger sex. In 
ihe new main telegraph building, 800 per- 
sons are employed, of whom 700 belong to 
the female sex. In all the other depart- 
ments, the principle of the government has 
been not to allow the two sexes to be em- 
ployed in the same rooms; but in the tele- 
graph rooms on St. Martin-le-Grand, this is 
unavoidable, principally on account of the 
necessary exchanges among the men, during 
the twenty-four hours’ labor required, while 
the women are never allowed to do night- 
work. 

“The duties performed by women in the 
Telegraph office are the least difficult, im- 
portant and responsible. Much more ap- 
parent are the fruits of the liberal spirit of 
the government seen in that branch called 
the ‘Telegraph Clearing House.’ Here it is 
recognized that a woman, with suitable in- 
struction, may well compete with a man ip 
the fulfillment of graver duties. In 1871 
after the Government gained possession of 
the Telegraph lines in England, the ‘Clear- 
ing House’ was erected and placed under 
the care of the Chief of Finance, Postal De- 
partment. He showed great interest in the 
question of the employment of women, and 
in the course of time has so managed that 
the whole ‘personale’ in the Clearing House 
consists of women; there are one superin- 
tendent, two supervisors, three officials of 
the first class, and thirty-five to forty-five 
ordinaries. 

“The business of the Clearing House is 
divided into three branches. Every month, 
all telegrams must be ‘proved,’ that is, on 
an appointed day, all the telegrams from 
every post-office in the United Kingdem, 
Great Britain, and Ireland, must be exam- 
ined in order to see if they correspond to all 
the ordinances prescribed; those containing 
anything contrary to the regulations are laid 
aside, explanatory notes are written upon 
them and they are returned to the transgress- 
ing telegraph official. Of the 60,000 de- 
spatches monthly examined thus, about ten 
per cent on an average are found to be 
transgressing. 

“The railroad companies’ charges are 
also submitted to these clerks of the Clear- 
ing House; that is, their charges for the 
conveyance of telegraph officials on the 
railroads in the name of the State—under 
this head the Government paid in 1874, 20,- 
000 pounds sterling. 

«The annual accounts with the newspaper 
proprietors, who are allowed credit for their 
despatches, must be made up in the Clear- 
ing House, every word in each separate 
telegram must be counted, it must be ascer- 
tained which were sent by night and which 
by day—for night despatches are cheaper. 
Besides, the directors have made separate 
agreements with telegraphic correspondence 
bureaus, who send their despatches in sev- 
eral copies to newspapers, hotels and clubs. 
The accounts with these companies are very 
intricate, and it requires patience and close 
attention to fulfill conscientiously the mani- 
fold rules and regulations concerning these. 
In 1874, the accounts under this division 
amounted to nearly £50,000. 

‘“‘Now if we inquire, how have the wo- 
men succeeded in fulfilling these demands 
upon them? the only answer can be—most 
excellent work have they done. Not long 
ago, a parliamentary commission was em- 
ployed in examining varieus branches of 
State work; they came also to the Clearing 
House. The chairman could not praise 
sufficiently the careful, intelligent work of 
the women. As proof of the justice of his 
assertions, he showed that the Bureau whose 
duty it is to ‘“‘prove” in its turn the work 
in the Clearing House, had, since its estab- 
lishment, been obliged but twice to point 
out an error. But however satisfactory 
may be the performances of the women, the 
material recognition of these is still much 
neglected. In the Clearing House, the ‘‘or- 
dinaries” receive from thirty to fifty pounds, 
the officials of the first class from sixty to 
eighty pounds, the supervisors from eighty 
to 130 pounds, the superintendent 150 to 180 
pounds yearly salary. Still more glaring is 
the disproportion between the wages of 
men and women in the Savings Banks De- 
partment of Postal Service. Here young 
women have only been employed for about 
one year; already all promises well, and one 
woman has been advanced to be superin- 
tendent. But while the male officials re- 
ceive between 200 and 600 pounds, the fe- 
males in the same situations must be satis- 
fied with from forty to 165 pounds. We 





are glad to hear, that propositions will be 
made to the Government to have the pay of 
the women, if not placed on an equality with 
the men’s, at least considerably advanced. 

‘In the Bureau of the Returned Letter 
Office, women are also numerously employ- 
ed; here are ten men and forty women. 
To the latter falls the lighter, to the former 
the heavier work. The women have to re- 
turn to the senders all opened letters, &c. 
where the outside address fails. Each re- 
ceives a bundle of opened letters, reads the 
address of the writer, copies it upon an of- 
ficial envelope, and places the letter therein. 
Others copy extracts from some of the let- 
‘ters into a book; still others reply to writ- 
ten questions to the department. Here the 
wages are much lower than the other de- 
partments, but the responsibility is much 
less. Already the subject of increasing the 
number of women employed is being con- 
sidered; still caution is needed, for there 
are critical points in this business and for 
the present, the letters before being entrust- 
ed to the women’s hands to be returned, re- 
ceive their principal examination from the 
men. Even these have many difficulties to 
contend with, if they possess no mercantile 
knowledge, and are not especially circum- 
spect. For instance, every year there are 
found about 6000 pounds worth of docu- 
ments, such as bonds, notes of exchange 
&c., in undirected letters; and as a rule it is 
safe to presume that young girls would not 
know what was to be done with these pa- 
pers. Therefore the male officials lay aside 
such letters, also such whose contents are 
unsuited for the eye andear of women. In 
the ‘Returned Letter Office’ women have 
only been employed for a year and a half 
but the results are very satisfactory. The 
Chief of this department has said that the 
women have in every respect surpassed his 
expectations; they are quick in movement 
and very conscientious; while their behavior 
is so decorous that there has never been oc- 
casion to give a woman official the slightest 
admonition. 


‘All these classes of women come but lit-_ 


tle or not at all in contact with the public. 
But the most numerous class of all are those 
whom the public see the most. We mean 
post-mistresses. Only in a very few cases 
are the London offices served by men. Pri- 
vate establishments have attempted to fol- 
low the example of the State; the first place 
here is occupied by the large ‘Prudential 
Life Assurance Company,’ in whose bureaus 
fifty women are employed. Some are beok- 
keepers and correspondents; but most of 
them have to write the lists and the certifi- 
cations of the rate of premium paid by the 
poorer classes for the policies; as a rule, a 
penny a week; of those lists, that Company 
publishes weekly about 20,000. The wo- 
men receive from thirty-two to sixty-two 
pounds yearly; here this parsimony is easier 
understood and excused than by the Gov- 
ernment. 

“But let us not think that therefore this 
staff of officials is not a respectable one; on 
the contrary, it is very select. The women 
must not only be of good family, but daugh- 
ters of a class of men considered above the 
mercantile, such as lawyers, ministers, and 
teachers. Daughters of traders or of me- 
chanics are admitted under no consideration; 
for what reason is unknown to us, Also 
other insurance associations, banks and 
similar institutions begin to employ women 
in their bureaus; likewise book-publishers, 
and lawyers; here the women earn yearly 
between fifty and 100 pounds, principally 
as copyists. Quite recently even railread 
companies are making the experiment of 
employing women as clerks, paying from 
thirty to fifty pounds yearly.— From the Ger- 
man by J. A. Sprague. 

——————-0@ eo 
NEW ENGLAND HOSPITAL FOR WOMEN 
AND CHILDREN. 

The call for help for the Fair, to be held 
next autumn, in aid of this institution, 
should meet with a hearty response, as it is 
one whose usefulness and good work is 
well known. 

oe 


A WOMAN’S GIVING. 


The stream of Mrs, A. T. Stewart’s bene- 
factions, says the Church Union, instead of 
ceasing to flow, goes onward, and with in- 
creasing volume. Already she has made 
donations to fifty-two of our local charities, 
ranging from $500 to $2500, and making an 
aggregate of $74,500, and the intimation 
comes from Judge Hilton that other chari- 
table institutions, if found deserving, will 
be made recipients of her bounty. Since 
the death of her husband, Mrs. Stewart’s 
donations—those of which the public have 
been informed—have reached an aggregate 
of about four hundred thousand dollars. 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. CospEn, widow of Richard Cobden, 
is said to be dangerously ill. 

Mrs. GEN. SHERMAN wil! reside in St. 
Louis, but leaves the WarDepartment behind. 

Miss MariLpA Toept, the well-known 
violinist, ison her way hitherward from Eu- 
rope. 

MMeE. ANDRE, who was recently buried 
in Paris, died possessed of the modest sum 
of 10,000,000 francs. 

Miss EMMA ABBOTT was very enthusiasti- 
cally received when she sang the other even- 
ing in Milwaukee, her former home. 

Mrs. JENNIE F. WILLING has been hold- 
ing a successful meeting at Indianapolis, 
Ind Over 150 professed conversion. 

HANNAH WILLIAMS, a colored woman, re- 
cently died at the house of Joseph Spicer, 
at Lyons Farms, at the ripe old age of 112 
years. 

Mrs. L. E. Beckwrrn, of Milford, N. H., 
recently read an original essay before the 
Ladies’ Christian Union on ‘The right of 
women to the ballot.” 

Mrs. L. M. Porter, who has just resign- 
ed, had been Postmaster (such is the legal 
term) at Louisville, Ky., during the greater 
part of President Grant’s term. 

ANNE BREWSTER by special favor of the 
high personage in charge of the Vatican 
Library will be allowed to study in it from 
eight to twelve any morning she chooses. 

Mrs. HerMAN W. Herman, of New 
York, who died at Newport, R. L, a few 
weeks ago, has left $500 to the Children’s 
Home, and a similar amount for other char- 
itable purposes in the latter city. 

Sarau L. B. WALKER, a peddler of stencil 
plates, died at the Hughes House, Phenix- 
ville, Pa., Sunday. She was clothed in rags, 

but on examination disclosed nine books 
and documents showing that she was worth 
over $18,000, and belonged at Bridgeport, 
Ct. 

Mrs. Mary CowpEN CLARKE remains in 
Genoa, where her husband died. Mrs. 
Clarke's favorite souvenir is the picturesque 
arm-chair which some American ladies pre- 
sented to her long ago. She is the sister of 
Clara Novello. The Villa Novello is the 
most beautiful in Genoa. 

Lapy ANNA GORE LANGTON recently pre- 
sided over a crowded and influentially attend- 
ed meeting at Bristol, Eng., in support of the 
Woman Suffrage movement. Speeches were 
made by the presiding lady, Miss Lilias 
Ashworth, Miss Frances Power Cobbe and 
Miss Mary Carpenter. The speakers express- 
ed faith in the future. 

ALIcE C. BAKER lately read a very inter- 
esting paper entitled ‘‘Ministers and Meet- 
ing Houses of Ye Olden Time’’ before the 
Pocumtuck Valley Memorial Association, 
Deerfield. The Gazette and Courier of that 
town printed the entire paper, which is an 
historical document giving the quaint old 
language and manners a most picturesque 
setting. 

Mrs. Grant told a friend in St. Louis a 
few days ago that her trip in Europe would 
not last less than two months, and might 
last as long as two years if traveling agreed 
with the President and herself. They will 
sail from Philadelphia on the 17th of May, 
and Archbishop Wood (Roman Catholic) of 
Phildelphia will embark in the same steam- 
er for Rome. 

Mrs. ScCHERESCHEWSKY, wife of the 
bishop-elect of China, who has been with 
her husband a number of years in the Chi- 
nese missionary fields, delivered an ad- 
dress on the subject of Chinese missions, 
with an interesting account of manners and 
customs in China, from personal observa- 
tion, recently in the Sunday-schoolroom of 
the Church of the Good Shepherd, Cortes 
Street. 

Lucy Hooper draws this portrait of the 
Empress Eugenie: ‘‘She has grown im- 
mensely stout, dresses in ugly English-made 
black gowns, paints her face pink and white, 
blacks under her eyes, and wears a very pal- 
pable wig of light yellow hair. It is sad to 
have the image of grace and sweetness and 
delicate beauty, once called up by the mere 
name of Eugénie—now replaced by such a 
vision—a painted and bewigged old coquette, 
a sort of royal Mrs. Skewton.” 

Mrs. HestER JOHNSON, an ancient Balti- 
more colored woman, died in that city re- 
cently at the great age of 107 years, as is 
abundantly proved by the records. She 
was a slave for eighty-seven years, and it 
was the greatcst cause of pride to her that, 
when sixty-five years of age, she could cut 
a cord and a half of wood a day with wo- 
men of half her age. She was over six feet 
in height, and died, not so much from any 
disease, as from the general wearing out of 





her powers by old age. 
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MADAME DE STAEL AND HER 
ANTAGONIST. 


The greatest compliment ever paid by a 
man to a woman was that which Napoleon 
Bonaparte, in the plentitude of his power, 
paid Madame De Stael, in exiling her from 
Paris. 

Here was a man, the greatest general of 
his age, at the head of a warlike nation, 
commanding an army of many hundred 
thousand men, the arbiter of Europe, and the 
lord of the world, except that part of it 
which could be reached and overawed by 
the English Navy; and here was a woman, 
then of no great fortune or celebrity, receiv- 
ing every evening a circle of friends in a 
modest drawing-room at Paris. They were 
antagonists, those two! Both were foreign- 
ers—he an Italian-Corsican, she a Swiss. 
The man was dazzling and intoxicating 
France, while using her for purposes of his 
own. The woman would not be dazzled. 
In a city delirious, she kept her senses. In 
a@ company drunk, she remained sober. 
Among a people dreaming, she was awake. 
And gifted as she was by nature with an ex- 
cellent mind, a humble heart, and an elo- 
quent tongue, she had power to waken and 
restore other minds. 

There was dauger in such a woman. The 
conquerer felt it, and owned himself unable 
to cope with her by sending her to reside a 
hundred and twenty miles from Paris! If 
she ventured to approach nearer, he wrote 
with his own hand (as we see in his publish- 
ed correspondence,) an order to his chief of 
police to make her keep her distance. ‘That 
she-crow,” he styles her in one of these 
fierce notes. ‘‘That bird of evil omen,” he 
calls her in another. In another he says, 
that ‘‘her approach bodes mischief,” and he 
will not have her on French soil. In anoth- 
er, alluding to her father, M. Neckar, the 
banker and financier, he winds up an angry 
order by saying: ‘‘that foreign family have 
done mischief enough in France already.” 
How honorable to this lady, the rancorous 
hostility of such a man in such a place. 

Banished from the city which she loved 
above all ether placesin the world, she flew 
te literature as a resource against the tedi 
um of exile. Corinne, which contained the 
results of an Italian tour, made her famous. 
Next, she turned her long residence in Ger- 
many to account by writing a work upon 
that country, which has since taken its place 
as one of the classics of French literature. 
In its composition she most scrupulously 
avoided writing a sentence, a phrase, word, 
an allusion which the police at Paris could 
construe in a sense hestile to the imperial 
government. Corinne had been allowed to 
appear; why not L’Allemagne? 

The manuscript being complete, she sent 
it for publication to the house in Paris that 
had published her Corinne, some years be- 
fore. A few days after a decree was made 
public to the effect that no work could 
thenceforth be printed until it had been 
examined by censors. I notice in the Na- 
poleon Correspondence that the emperor 
scolded the minister of police for employing 
in this decree the odious word censeurs, be- 
cause it savored of the tyranny of the Bour- 
bon kings. He did not like the word, but 
events soon showed that he approved the 
thing. 

The work was submitted to the censors, 
and the author came to a place forty leagues 
from Paris to make alterations and read 
the proofs. The manuscript was read with 
the closest attention, but nothing was found 
objectionable in it except here and there a 
sentence er a phrase. To afford the reader 
an idea of the necessary timidity of despots, 
I will give a few of the sentences ordered to 
be suppressed. Speaking of the reforms in- 
stituted by the Emperor Joseph of Austria, 
Madame de Stael had ventured this terrible 
observation : 

‘But after his death, nothing remained 
of what he had established; since nothing 
endures except what comes progressively.” 

The first half of this sentence she was re- 
quired to cut vut. The reader will not be 
ata loss to guess why. It was just four 
years after, that the French empire, which 
never seemed so strong asin 1810, proved 
the truth of the latter half, which was allow- 
ed to stand. 

The sentence following excited the ire of 
the censers: 

‘‘A witty woman has remarked that, of 
all places in the world, Paris is the one 
where a person can best do without happi- 
ness.” 

The gentleman who marked this sentence 
for suppression condescended to give a rea- 
son fer so doing. Under the reign of the 
emperor, he said, there was ‘‘so much hap- 
a at Paris that no one need do without 

. 

In discoursing upon Frederick the Great, 
she said, that a powerful man, so long as he 
lived, could hold together the most discord- 
ant elements; ‘‘but at his death, they sepa- 
rate.” ‘The last phrase was suppressed, the 
emperor having just taken an important 
step to prevent the separation of discordant 
elements at his death. He had divorced 
Josephine, and married Marie-Louise. 

She denounced the partition of Poland, 
and added this comment: 

“It can never be expected that subjects 
thus obtained, will be faithful to the trick- 
ster who calls himself their sovereign.” 


Suppressed, of course. The following 
also was summarily cut: 

“Good taste in literature is, in some re- 
spects, like order under despotism; it con- 
cerns us to examine at what price it is pur 
chased.” 

The longest passage suppressed was one 
in which she maintained that a public man 
should never retain his place for an instant, 
when he could no longer hold it with honor. 

“Let him but begin to negotiate with cir- 
cumstances, and all is lost; for there is no 
one who has not circumstances. Some men 
have a wife, children, nephews, for whom a 
fortune is necessary. Others need activity, 
occupation, and possess I know not how 
many virtues, which all conduce to the nec- 
essity of having a place, with money and 
power attached to it.” 

This passage, Madame De Stael records, 
provoked the censors to extreme ill humor. 
They said that, if these remarks were true, 
no man could obtain, nor even ask, a place. 
Out with it all! 

The paragraph, hewever, that kindled 
their highest indignation, was a little burst 
of eloquence which closed the book: 

“O, France! land of glory and of love! 
if ever enthusiasm should be extinguished 
upon thy soil—if ever cold calculation should 
dispose of everything, and reasoning alone 
inspire contempt of peril—what would avail 
thy beautiful sky, thy genius so brilliant, 
thy nature so affluent? An active intelli- 
gence and a wise impetuosity would indeed 
render thee master of the world; but thou 
wouldst leave upon it only the trace of sand- 
torrents, terrible as the waves, arid as the 
desert!” 

This, too, was suppressed. The publish- 
er having submitted to every exaction of the 
censors, supposed it was safe to proceed. 
The work was put in type, and ten thousand 
copies were printed. Suddenly the printing 
office was surrounded by soldiers, and an 
officer entered, who announced that he was 
ordered to destroy every copy. He obeyed 
the order, and, itis said, died of fatigue in 
doing it. The spoiled sheets were sold toa 
paper-maker, and the proceeds of the sale— 
about one hundred and twenty dollars—were 
brought to the publisher; and this was the 
only compensation he ever received. The 
author, in the meantime, was ordered to 
leave France within twenty-four hours. 

“Twenty-four hours! It was the time al- 
lowed to conscripts to prepare for marching. 
Having with her neither money nor vehicle, 
she wrote to the minister asking for eight 
days. The request was granted; but, in 
granting it, the minister of police filled his 
letter with polite insolence. He told her 
that, in his opinion, the air of France did 
not agree with her, and that the French peo- 
ple were not reduced to seek for models 
among the people she had held up to admir- 
ation in her work upon Germany. He was 
sorry for the publisher’s loss; but ‘“‘it was 
not possible to let the work appear.” At 
the same time, he forbade her to repair to 
any of the northern seaports, whence she 
could escape into England. 

It cost her nearly two years of effort be- 
fore she succeeded in reaching England, so 
completely was Napoleon master of the con- 
tinent. After the expulsion of the tyrant 
she hastened to Paris, where she remained 
during the Hundred Days unmolested. She 
spent the closing years of her busy life in 
Switzerland, her native country, where she 
was secretly married toa young officer. She 
vailed this second marriage in secrecy be- 
cause she was unwilling to change a name 
te which her works and her persecutions had 
given celebrity. Her first marriage—to the 
Swedish embassador, Baron de Stael-Hol- 
stein—occurred when she was twenty. It 
was a marriage of convenience, not of af- 
fection, and gave her little happiness. Her 
tombstone bears a curious inscription: ‘‘ Hic 
tandem quiescit que nunquam quievit.”” Here 
rests one who never rested. She was among 
the very greatest ef hersex. Corinne, which 
has long been used in schools as a French 
reading-book, is not excellent, nor even tol- 
erable, as a work of art; but her writings 
abound in passages of admirable sense ex- 
pressed in admirable words. Her book upon 
Germany, withall the suppressed passages 
marked, was reprinted in Paris as recently 
as 1867; and about the same time was com- 
pleted the publication of the works of her 
antagonist, who held her in such well- 
grounded terror.—By James Parton in the 
New York Ledger. 
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CHARLES KINGSLEY, AND EDUCATED 
WOMEN. 


Charles Kingsley’s ‘‘Lettersand Memoirs,” 
prepared by his wife, are attracting much 
attention in England. How should it be 
otherwise, with such a whole-souled man, 
who filled so many places nobly in the 
spheres of religion, philanthropy, reform, 
culture and literary art? We see that the 
book is abeut being published in this coun- 
try; we shall, doubtless, have extended no- 
tices of it. 

One little paragraph catches our eye from 
the reviews we see in the English papers: 

“It is always delightful to the public, in 
reading a biography, to have glances at the 
lives of men and women together, and see the 
true and noble relations of husband and 
wife.” 





We learn that Mr. Kingsley, when per- 


plexed on religious questions, found light by 
the aid of his wife, then Miss Grenfell. In 
speaking of his college work, he pays a fine 
tribute to the wide culture of women, which 
is also an indirect compliment to his wife; 
fora man best finds out what women are 
capable of, by the one he sees daily at his 
own fireside. We give the passage here: 

I have not time for poetry, as I am read- 
ing steadily. Howl envy, as a boy, a wo- 
man’s life at the corresponding age—so free 
from mental control, as to the subject of 
thought and reading—so subjected to it, as 
to the manner and the tone. We, on the 
other hand, are forced to drudge at the ac- 
quirement of confessedly obsolete and use- 
less knowledge, of worn-out philosophies, 
and scientific theories long exploded—while 
our finer senses and our conscience are eith- 
er scared by sensuality or suffered te run 
riot in imagination and excitement, and at 
last to find every woman who has made even 
a moderate use of her time, far beyond us 
in true philosephy. I wish I were free from 
this University system, and free to follow 
such a course of education as Socrates, and 
Bacon, and More, and Milton have sketched 
out. 

These ideas are well worth considering by 
women, who feel that a complete college 
course is absolutely necessary fortheir de- 
velopment, and for men also we muy say. 
When we reflect upon all the privations to 
which young men are exposed in college life, 
the narrow discipline, the mechanical rou- 
tine, the forcing of the inclinations, the 
wear upen the health, we may well think 
those women fortunate, who not being 
urged by straightened circumstances, or the 
desire or necessity fora profession, are able, 
leisurely, in the atmosphere and prestige of 
cultivated homes, to enrich their natures 
with all kinds of knowledge, and to have 
the experience of foreign travel, the graces 
of polite society, and evcn fit themselves for 
any vocation in life. ‘ 

A college-man, bound down by the rules 
of his class, or hurried on by the exigencies 
of a future profession, which stares him in 
the face, and whispers of his daily bread, 
may well seem crude by the side of such 
women as these, whose knowledge sits on 
them like their daily manner and speech a 
part of themselves. Of such women, per. 
haps, is Mrs. Kingsley. 

Yet we must remember these women are 
afterall few, compared with those whose sur- 
roundings are infelicitous; who long to get 
away into an atmosphere of study and 
thought, who have not the means for private 
study, nor perhaps some of them will confess, 
the energy to go on alone, without the stim- 
ulusof other minds around them. Many a 
mother feels this, when she tries to waken her 
half-asleep daughter to her daily lessons at 
home, and finds this same girl in the public 
schoel, wide-awake, and at the head of her 
class, 

There are men and women constituted 
with such an eagerness for knowledge, that 
they will get it themselves. These are peo- 
ple of genius for some one thing or other, 
which presses them on; be it poetry, paint- 
ing, music, science, teaching. All the side 
knowledge they can get, works into that 
end, which glorifies all the rest; but the 
average man and woman need to be helped 
along by various kinds of stimulants and 
emulations, fraught with evil as they often 
are. But even suppose we thought this was 
not the truth, and that the majority of wo- 
men might be better educated out of col- 
leges, it is no argument for the clesing of 
college doors to them. 

These ideas which may or may not be true, 
have nothing todo with right. These ques- 
tions are open questions and will take on 
different coloring every year with the ad- 
vance of thought andexperience. They are 
not to be considered by the authorities of 
public Universities. They have no business 
whatever with these questions. It is their 
province if they believe their institutions 
valuable to the community, to open their 
doors to men and women alike. Men are 
allowed to judge what is best for them or 
their sons. They often make a mistake, 
and set a boy poring ever Latin and Greek, 
who has no taste for it, until they kill him 
in the end, or they fill his pockets with 
money and let him kill his soul with low 
comrades at college, far from the good in- 
fluences of home; or they starve themselves 
and overwork and come out with their health 
ruined; or(what is not often charged upon 
men, but is always brought up as an evil on 
college education for girls) they grow selfish, 
unthrifty, untidy, and generally incapacita- 
ted for practical life. The colleges should 
avoid these evils as much as possible, in 
their regime; but with the best they can do, 
every man must consider whether he will 
run these risks, or be exposed to these temp- 
tations, which are in a measure unavoidable. 
Should not the authorities of education in 
the land treat its daughters like free-beings 
as wellas the sons? Let them make mis- 
takes. Have not men been making them 
1800 years or more, in raking up old-wives’ 
fables, in Latin and Greek, and pounding 
them inte the heads of dullards at every 
college, when the great wide werld was open 
every where for the scholar to choose? Wo- 
men will want the forbidden fruit as long as 
it is out of their reach. It is not woman- 
nature, but human nature. 

When all the University doers are open 
to women, we believe there will always be 
in this country a good proportion of wo- 





men, who will, from the character of their 





minds, or the nature of their work, desire a 
college course for themselves. Many who 
wanted it before merely from the eclat of 
the thing, will drop off, or if they go on 
will be no worse than many rich men’s sons, 
who are bolstered along through. There 
will be left a large class of women, with 
means, who, not perhaps desiring to take 
active professions, will secure for them- 
selves the highest culture in private ways, 
better suited to their health, tasks or voca- 
tion, be it painting, music, science or litera- 
ture, all of which pursuits can be prosecu- 
ted without the restrictions of a collegiate 
course or the cessation from domestic or 
maternal duties. 

This question of Woman's education can 
never be healthily adjusted, or go on devel- 
oping itself naturally, until the restrictions 
are taken off. Narrowness and assumption 
on the part of corporations, create irrita- 
bility and heat on the vther side. A tabooed 
article always produces a feverish demand. 
We believe in regard to education, as with 
the ballot, that when women have perfdct 
liberty their pulses will cool, their good 
sense and refinement will assert themselves, 
and their whole condition, in their homes, 
in society, in the arts, in the professions and 
politics, will be gradually raised and their 
position recognized without surprise or an- 
tagonism on the part of men. 

Marrua P. Lowe. 
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FRENCH SCHOOL GIRLS. 


A Paris correspondent writes to the New 
York Times an interesting letter on the half- 
yearly examinations in some of the French 
schools for girls, and how many even of the 
higher classes by hard study prepare them- 
selves to become governesses. A noble 
damsel of the ducal house of De La Roche- 
foucauld, taught by successive revolutions 
the necessity of having the ability for per- 
sonal support, qualified herself, in one of 
these French schools for the situation of a 
governess. She passed the necessary exam- 
inations at the Hotel de Ville. Damsels of 
equally illustrious families have done the 
same. The fame of the schools spread. 

The above facts were enough to set the 
two faubourgs ablaze, and the Legitimist 
duchesses and marchionesses vied with the 
Orleanist baronesses and countesses to out- 
shine each other in their answers, and dis- 
course to five examiners, who sat, greatly 
wondering at them, all of a row in a bare 
room, trying to look discreet as owls, though 
dazed and overcome by so much rank and 
fashion suddenly appearing among them. 

Nor was it only rank and fashion which 
burst upon those astounded sages; for a 
oung lady bearing an overwhelming name 
in the monetary werld, followed by most of 
the rich bankers’ daughters, flashed resplend- 
ently out upon their exhausted vision like 
electric lamps which cannot be looked at 
without winking, and insisted that they 
should there and then receive certificates ot 
their capacity to earn their bread in the 
humble position of teachers of female youth 
in their native land. Most of them knew 
nothing, and the less they knew the more 
resolute were they to obtain the coveted tes- 
timonial. Carriages, with innumerable 
quarterings on their panels and poorish cat- 
tle, might be seen standing ull day long be- 
fore the private residences of the examiners, 
and the faces of several cross-grained men 
of learning, who had never been heard of 
by any womenkind besides their housekeep- 
ers, were scen at some of the best dinner 
tables in town. All sorts of society influ- 
ences were brought to bear upon them, and 
many doctors of law or philosophy exper- 
ienced great difficulty in defending them- 
selves, not always successfully, from being 
kissed by enthusiastic girls in search of ac- 
ademic honors. By and by the Archbishop 
of Paris, moved by some envious philose- 
phers or their adherents, is supposed to 
have noticed that there was a little too much 
politeness in some of the upper class exami- 
nations; and when an erudite professor, be- 
ing put upon his mettle, gave a young vis- 
countess, fresh and fair as a rosebud, the 
questions, and the answers required to 
those questions, in the same breath, the par- 
ents and guardians of several girls who had 
been plucked in their examination made 
themselves disagreeable. It is alleged that 
the examiners could not be coaxed out to 
dinner again for a long time after this mis- 
hap, and they looked obstinately the other 
way whenever they saw a carriage with a 
coronet onit. Hard, solid learning, of the 
most uncompromising sort, was required 
for the diploma which all young French la- 
dies, with an eye to fashion and the future, 
were enjoined to obtain as the most precious 

art of their marriage portion; and as there 
is a strong current of independence and 
ambition in female nature at its best, many 
girls were really anxious to provide them- 
selves with the means of earning their own 
bread respectably in case they should ever 

et wrecked in the storms of matrimony, or 
in “ed other sort of tempest, social or polit- 
ical. 

Nowadays they undergo a truly stiff bout 
yb gery - oth written and oral; in- 
deed, not a few first-class university men 
would be posed by it. A knowledge of 
Latin, a capacity for grammatical analysis, 
an acquaintance with ancient and modern 
geography, especially that of the Holy Land; 
a minute study of history and divinity, an 
aptitude for composition and needle-work 
of all kinds, are only among a few of the 
accomplishments which are now expected 
from French school girls. Their examina- 
tion begins at 8.30 o’clock in the merning, 
and it is not over till 1 in the afternoon. 
They are thus shut up for nearly five hours 
while undergoing the gruesome ordeal which 
is to decide the lot in life of some of them, 
and which has much to do with the happi- 
ness and self-esteem of them all. Most of 
them come tripping up to Luxembourg full 
of hope and courage, surrounded by bevies 
of garruleus friends and kinsfolk, whose 








gallant, frisky babble has the-same effect 
= themselves and others as the frothiest 
champagne, too much ‘‘up” to make ene 
tipsy, bat marvelously refreshing. Here 
and there, however, is a pale, sad girl, who 
is perhaps carrying with her the very last 
hopes of some ruined household, I stand 
under the archway of the principal entrance 
of the stately building which has sheltered 
so much craft and power, wondering if 
stones indeed have life, and every habitation 
a soul conscious of its changeful destiny, as 
fabulists have thought or dreamed. About 
me is the “ young life, all the fairest 
promise of French womanhood, abloom 
and ablow. The delightful, inspiriting air 
of the brisk Parisian morning seems to sup- 
ply an inexhaustible draught of pleasure 
with every breath I draw. Here in eve 
nook and corner of the famous building are 
the wit, grace, and loveliness which have 
charmed all generations of men since Wes- 
tern Europe first emerged from barbarism. 
Here, too, in many a merry eye and restless 
lip, is the wayward and capricious humor, 
the dauntless courage and high spirit which 
are a part of the birthright of French wo- 
men, and which assuredly promise the ex- 
aminers honest work for their wages. And 
it is easy to see that some of the brisk little 
maids, who are bpm gee someieet as they 
move with light step and sidelong glances 
along the stately halls and corridors of this 
antique abode, are steadfastly purposed to 
circumvent the examiners by wiles of their 
own, and will assuredly succeed in doin 
so. I see the last of them disappear through 
a glass door before | turn away to think of 
breakfast. She is a pleasant-looking girl, 
with the large dark eyes and warm complex- 
ion of the Southern nage aes and she 
crosses herself devoutly before she says 
‘“‘good-bye,” to the homely roundabout 
bonne, who has accompanied her. ‘‘Zenez, 
Mademoiselle,” replies the other, with the 
tender familiarity of a French servant of 
the kindlier sort, ‘‘there is a good augury. 
I see two nuns with their pupils before you; 
and whenever there are nuns present I am 
told the examiners are not severe, for con- 
vent pupils are never refused their diploma.” 
I do not know whether the comfortable 
looking bonne was well informed, or wheth- 
er girls are better taught in convents than 
elsewhere, but I returned to see how things 
were going on toward 1 o'clock, when many 
ot the faces which were so bright with hope 
in the morning looked grievously tired and 
worn. Perhaps they were the countenances 
of girls who dreaded the announcement of 
the successful candidates for diplomas, 
which is not made till 40’clock in the after- 
noon, fearing that their own names would 
not figure on the list of the fortunate; but 
if this was the case, I had not courage 
enough to witness their humiliation, so I 
waited till 1 picked out from the crowd a 
young lady of some nineteen summers, to 
whom one of the examining Professors 
spoke with a singular benignity as he came 
out, and I saw the joy-lights sparkle in her 
mother’s eye.” 
—————_- edo — — — 


A SENSIBLE GIRL. 


Some months ago, says a writer, I met a 
young English woman who came to this 
city to marry a young man to whom she 
was affianced in England, who had come 
to this country previously to engage in 
business. She was to marry him at the 
home of a friend of her mother with whom 
she was staying. 

During the time she was making up her 
wedding outfit, he came to see her one 
evening when he was just drunk enough to 
be foolish. She was shocked and pained 
beyond measure. Sheimmediately stopped 
preparations and told him she could not 
marry him. He protested that she would 
drive him to distraction—promised never to 
drink another drop, etc. 

“No,” she said, ‘I dare not trust my 
future nappiness to a man who has formed 
such a habit. I came three thousand miles 
to marry the man I loved, and now, rather 
than marry a drunkard, I will go three 
thousand miles back again.” 

And she went, and thus proved herself 
wise and strong. Better a thousand times 
dissolve the tenderest tie than to be linked 
to that “body of death’—a loathsome, 
helpless drunkard. 

But hew many young women there are 
who would falter and hesitate, and yield, 
and put faith in a drunkard’s word. 

How many have already done so, whose 
throbbing hearts only ceased their hopeless 
aching in the chilling silence of the sepul- 
cher! O Woman, be careful where you 
step! Let every woman take a firm step on 
that ground, and it would do more to pre- 
vent intemperance than any present means 
can accomplish. —Exz. 


A WORD TO HUSBANDS. 





Perhaps you have never guessed it, but 
your wife is a social, intellectual being. If 
she is not, it isyourfault. She was so when 
you married her. If you have been growing 
away from her, and she has been standing 
still, the more shame to you. To buy her 
dresses and bonnets and give her a house and 
agood table does notequipher. She wants 
intellectual food and stimulus; and you are 
the one to provide it. While you are 
among men discussing business, politics, 
religion, or what not, she is with the house- 
maid discussing crockery, or with the cook 
discussing beefsteak, or with the children 
playing the part of nurse-maid. When 
you come home at night tired, de you not 
suppose she is tired too? Bring something 
with you that your market-basket cannot 
contain. Bring the news of the day; bring 
the latest, freshest thought. In buying your 
evening. paper, or subscribing to your 
monthly magazine, or renewing your relig- 
ious weekly, get what suits her needs and 
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meets her tastes. There is more in that 
patient, quiet, silent wife of yours than you 
think for. You have frozen her up by 
your contempt for womanhood; for treat- 
ing your wife as a toy to be pleased only 
with dresses and to be fed only on gossip is 
the worst kind of contempt. If she does 
not feel it so, it is only because she has de- 
generated that she may fit the place you 
have prepared for her.—Christian Union. 
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WOMEN IN THE DOULTON POTTERIES. 


The studios in the Doulton pottery are 
very extensive. One would think that this 
art movement dated from 1800 rather than 
from 1870 or 1872, so numerous are the ar- 
tists, and so composed and self-confident 
are they in their work. About fifty young 
ladies are employed in these studios, and all 
are paid well. They are not restricted to 
hours, like the operatives at the wheels and 
in the kilns below. On the contrary, it is 
understood that they are artists, dependent 
largely upon the condition of their mind for 
the spontaneity of their production, and not 
to be controlled. They are active though, 
these little ladies, and they keep the great 
kilns filled with the products of their pen- 
cils, baking night and day. I do not think 
any of the women employed in these studios 
are from the lower classes. ‘They are from 
the middle class, and are girls who had the 
advantages of a good education before they 
developed taste for drawing and coloring. 
They are very like 50,000 girls that one 
might find in Massachusetts—intelligent, 
dainty, predisposed to be hard students the 
moment they are directed toward their spe- 
cial aptitude. Their ambition knows no 
bounds, and as some of them have already 
won natienal reputations, they are all dili- 
gent in rivalry, Among those whose work 
is most noticeablo at present is Miss Han- 
nah B. Barlow, who, as a delineator of ani- 
mals, is said by able judgesto be inferior to 
none living. Much of her work has been 
exhibited, and its possessors are envied. 
Remember, too, that this is art applied to 
vases for mantels, and even to cups and 
saucers, to pitchers and platters. Miss 
Florence Barlow is also very talented in 
animal drawing. Emily J. Edwards has 
won wide recognition for ornament which 
shows study of antique methods and great 
knowledge of nature. Arthur Barlow and 
Frank A. Butler (the latter is deaf and al- 
most dumb) are graduates of the Lambeth 
School, who are famous throughout all 
Great Britain already as applicants of real 
art to the simple stone ware which was once 
so stupid and uninteresting.—Hdward King 
Srom London in Boston Journal. 
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WOMAN'S PART IN HOME-MAKING. 


The following is an extract from an edi- 
torial on this theme from the Golden Rule: 

“There is ene thing that too few women 
learn to make, in their education in wife- 
hood,—and that is allowances. When the 
honeymoon gets a few years old, and cares 
multiply upon the husband, and his mind 
becomes absorbed, and his brow grows 
knitted, —when the gray hairs begin to come 
ten years too early, and he is sobered before 
his time by the dreadful pace at which busi- 
ness drives a man in these times—the wife 
should make due allowance for the change, 
in her expectations and exactions. It is her 
duty—it should be esteemed her blessed 
privilege—to help him to leave his work and 
his worry behind him when he enters his 
door, and to make his home a place of peace 
and rest—of comfort and delight—not a 
symbol merely but a foretaste of heaven. 


HUMOROUS. 


A tale of the old hen-time—The Lay of 
the Last Minstrel.—W. Y. Com. Ado. 


A little one was asked the reason for 
knowing all but one letter in the alphabet. 
He answered naively: ‘‘I can’t tell Y.” 


Let us be charitable to Oakey Hall. Didn’t 
he always speak kindly of the R-ing? 
—Graphie. 


It is the glass which makes so much mis- 
chief with both men and women, but the 
difference is in the use, while the likeness 
is in the evil. 


“Child, haven’t I told you not to stand so 
much before the glass?” ‘‘Why, mother, 
you told me to read and reflect. I have 
been reading, and now I am reflecting.” 


A fashionable lady recently went into a 
Broadway store for a pair of gold-sprinkled 
stockings. When she saw them she said 
they were so high-priced that she would 
take only one. 


Lord Castlereagh made so many new 
words that Canning called him the Marta 
coinr. ‘‘He has got a mint in his mind,” 
said he. ‘Mint in his mind,” said Sheri- 
dan. ‘Would he had sage in his head.” 


A Spaniard and an American were re- 
cently dining together in New Orleans. 
The former in pre a dish of brains to 
the latter said: ‘What you lack.” The 
American, offering the Spaniard a plate of 
tongue, answered: ‘“‘What you have a sur- 
plus of.”"—N. 0. Picayune. 


An old colored preacher was lecturing a 
youth of his fold about the sin of dancing 
when the latter protested that the Bible 
plainly said: ‘‘There is a time to dance.” 

Yes, dar am a time to dance,” said the 
dark divine, ‘and it’s when a boy gets a 
whipping for gwine to a ball.” 


“H. G. G.” writes concerning the Adter- 














tiser’s editorial of Saturday last upon ‘The 
ne ape Poles,” to inquire if they are the 
kind a man uses when he goes fishing Sun- 
days. Possibly the pols may be used on 
Sundays, but they take their name from 
the fact that they are employed to call the 
fish to the diet of worms. 


A Brooklyn butcher has an intelligent 
German clerk who is trying to learn Eng- 
lish by penny | up in the Geteunrs ever 
word he hears but does not understand. 
few days ago a lady customer, in her effort 
to explain what cut of meat she wanted and 
why she wanted it, mentioned that she ate 
her beef cooked rare. ‘‘Rare?” he re- 

eated. ‘‘Rare? Vatish dat? Oh, yes; I 
now. R-a-r-e—very seldom.” 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


Of Pennsylvania, 


The twenty-eighth Winter Session will open on 
Thursday, October 4th, 1877, in the commedious new 
college building. 

Clinical instruction is given in the Woman's Hos- 
pital, Pennsylvania, Wills, Philadelphia and Ortho- 
pedic Hospitals. 

Spring course of Lectures, Practical Demonstrations, 
and Winter Quizzes are free (except for expense of 
materia!) to all matriculants of the year. 

Address, Rachel L. ee. A. M., Dean, North 
= to and 2ist St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
an 











Every Day’s Needs, 


A collection of household receipts. This small 
cook book has been carefully prepared, from practi- 
cal experience, and is what it purposes to be, every 
day’s need. It is for sale at 80 Willoughby St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Price 60 cts. 4wi3 





REMOVAL, 


——of the— 


Dress Reform. 


Committee Rooms. 


Miss H. L. Lang 


offers to the public a fine assortment of all garments 
approved by the Dress Reform Committee, at the 


NEW ROOMS, 


No. 2144 Hamilton Place, Boston, 


Everything pertaining to the underwear of women 
and children, constructed on 


HYGIENIC PRINCIPLES 
will be shown and explained. 
G2" Orders by mail will be faithfully filled, 
Address MISS H. L. LANG, 
No. 24% Hamilton Place, Boston, Mass. 
Ke" AGENTS WANTED. tf33 


CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 
259-265 Boylston Street. 


THE FIFTIETH YEAR BEGINS SEPT. 12, 1877. 
THE SCHOOL INCLUDES 


KINDERGARTEN. PREPARATORY, 


AND 


UPPER DEPARTMENTS, 
ARRANGEMENTS FOR 
SPECIAL STUDENTS 
AND A 
POST GRADUATE 
oR 
ADVANCED COURSE, 
All of which, at any time, are open to 
PUPILS OF BOTH SEXES. 


A complete education may thus be received in om 4 

aration for Business, College, or{Scientific Schools. 

Girls are prepared for any college: receiving the same 

instruction as the boys, and quite a number have 
the examinations with entire success. 

The boys have the use of an excellent Gymnasium 
with Military Drill, and the girls have a pleasant play- 
room wilh @ —— exercises. 

The new ool house is situated in the most open 
and health of the city, in the immediate vicinity 
of the Art ag and s” Lee «1 = Natural a 
tory, opening upon a large public square whic 
spabes an excellent play ground. Two years’ trial has 
shown it to be 


Perfectly Warmed and Ventilated, 


and in every way commodious. It can be inspected, 
and the principals consulted daily, except on Satur- 
days; most conveniently at 11 o'clock. 
Catalogues containing terms, &c.. will be sent to 
any address, and an interview arra if desired. 
ly7 CUSHINGS & LADD. 


$3 WATCHES. Chea est jn the known 
For terms ~~ he COULTER Koo Ch cago 
Mercantile Savings Institution, 


No. 581 Washington Street, Boston. 


Deposits made in this Institution will draw interest 
uarterly, commencing on the first day of April, July, 
tober and January in each year. Dividends paya- 
ble in July and January, The Institution has a paid 
up ntee fund of $205,000 for the protection of 
its depositors, in addition to the amount required to 
- set aside semi-annually by the new Savings } 
Ww. 


0 and Morphine habit absolutely and 














epootily noel. Painless: no pubiity. 
ton. 187 Washington Bt, Chicago, IIL 


New England Conservatory of Music. 


Ne oe HOURS INSTRUCTION with the 
best instructors, by the most + “tT meth- 
ods, in the largest Music School in the world, for 
$15.00. Send for Circular. 

E. TOURJEE, Music Hall, ae. 








Woman’s Medical College 


New York Infirmary. 
128 SECOND AVENUE, NEW YORK. 

yo of Bax Tnirmasy, Clty, Dispeusesioe, and, New 

e or q es, an ew 

Pack Infirmary. Winter craton opens on First Tues- 

day of October. For Catalogues and particulars, ad- 

dress the Secretary 


Dr. Msncy N. Baker. 
128 Second Avenue, New York. 





TO LADIES. 


DRESS REFORM: 


A series of Lectures Delivered in Boston, on Dress 
as it Affects the Health of Women. Edited by Mrs. 
Abba Goold Woolson. With illustrations. Second 
Edition. Price $1.50. 


FROM COMMON SENSE. 


Roberts Brothers, Boston, have published a valuable 
volume on this subject, consisting of lectures given in 
Boston by Mary J. Safford Blake, M. D., Caroline E. 
Hastings, M. D., Mercy B. Jackson, M. D., Arvilla B. 
Haynes, M. D., and Abba Goold Woolson, with an in- 
troduction and extensive appendix by Mrs. Woolson, 
who is the author of that excellent work, ‘‘Woman in 
American Society.” It is by far the best book on 
Dress Reform yet published, treating the subject es- 
pecially in its relations to physical laws, the writers 
(except Mrs. Woolson) being female physicians of 
ability and experience. The close study which they 
have given to the hygienic and esthetic principles to 
which a proper dress must conform convinced them 
that the essential features of the fashionable lady's 
apparel are opposed to health, beauty and conven- 
ience, and that the remedy must embrace not merely 
the external costume, but the undergarments as well. 
Yet the improvements recommended are such as con- 
form, as far as possible, to the conventional standard, 
not because a radical change 1s not desirable, but for 
the simple reason that to make it acceptable, it must, 
in a great measure, conform to established usages. 
Previous attempts at dress reform have been failures 
mainly because of their disregard of conventionalities. 
The mental discomfort of wearing a radically reform 
costume was so much greater than the physical com- 
fort attendingits use, that sensitive women shrank 
from making themeelves conspicuous, and the result 
has been the utter failure of every radical movement 
in that direction. This book does not assail Fashion 
but it teaches hygiene. It gives instruction that every 
woman should haveand should heed. The book is 
handsomely printed on excellent paper, and is finely 
illustrated. 

Will be mailed to any address on receipt of the ad- 
vertised price by the publishers. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, 


299 Washington Street. Boston. iyl4 





HARRIET MARTINEAU’S 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY. WITH MEMORIALS, 


By Mrs. Marta WEsTON CHAPMAN. Two Steel Por- 
traits and four other illustrations. 2 vols. 8 vo, 
Uniform with “Life of George Ticxnor.”” $6.00. 


This “‘Autobiography’’ has certain conspicuous 
qualities which can hardly fail to give it much the 
same popularity that the “‘Lives’’ of George Ticknor 
and Macaulay have enjoyed. Miss Martineau’s ex- 
traordinary range of literary and philanthropic ac- 
tivity, her comprehensive knowledge of the social, 
industrial, political, literary and religious movements 
of the last half-century, her large acquaintance with 
the distinguished men and women of her time, and 
the utter sincerity and frankness with which she 
treated every question and person, not excepting her- 
self, render the story of her life peculiarly interesting. 

Many years ago she wrote her autobiography as im- 
partially as if she had been writing of an utter 
stranger. This severe truthfulness adds a rare charm 
to this work. 

Mrs. Chapman, who was intimately acquainted 
with Miss Martineau, by her special request has 
written a supplemental Memorial, completing the 
record of a unique career. 





“In reading this latest and last work from Mise 
Martineau’s hand, we are impressed with the belief 
that she has done for autobiography what Boswell 
did for biography, and that her work is so far the 
best one of its kind, and that no other autobiogra- 
pher deserves to be named as even second to her,”"— 
N. Y. Heening Post. 


“The reminiscences of distinguished friends, can- 
didly and frankly given, form an interesting portion 
of the themes presented, and unite with many enter- 
taining incidents and lively anecdotes in making the 
volumes as enjoyable as a romance.’’—Providence 
Journal. 


“As a means of studying one of the most remarka- 
able natures of the ceutury it leaves nothing to be de- 
sired; as a note-book of English literary society dur- 
ing the past fifty years it is worth almost all other 
books of ‘recollections,’ ‘reminiscences,’ and ‘re- 
mains.’ ’’— The Christian Union. 


“In the Autobiography and Memorials of Harriet 
Martineau we have the most important work of its 
class, historically viewed, since the Life and Letters 
of George Ticknor.”— The Congregationalist. 


“If there be others—as we believe there are—who, 
like ourselves, found little to attract them in what 
was known of the life of Harriet Martineau, we think 
their views, like ours, cannot fail to undergo a change 
by a perusal of the work before us—certainly one of 
the finest pieces of autobiography in the English, or 
any other, language. The story which she tells in 
these two handsome octavos of the course of her life 
and opinions, is not only profoundly interesting as a 
whole, but even fascinating.”"—W. ¥. Evening Mail. 


For sale by all Booksellers. Sent postpaid, on re- 
cetpt of price, by the Publishers. 


JAMES BR. OSGOOD & CO., Boston. 





BOOKS FOR ALL SEASONS! 


THE FARM:YARD CLUB OF 


JOTHAM. 


By Dr. Geo. B. Loring. Seventy illustrations by 
well-known artists; 8vo, toned paper. Extra cloth 
binding, $3.50. 


STUDENT LIFE AT HARVARD. 
By aGraduate; 12mo. Cloth, $1.75. 


THE RELIGION OF EVOLUTION. 
By Rev. M. J. Savage; 12mo. Cloth $1.50. 


LIGHT ON THE CLOUD, OR HINTS 


Of Comfort for Hours of Sorrow. 
By Rev. M. J. Savage; 18mo. Cloth, gilt, $1.25. 


WORKING PEOPLE AND THEIR 


EMPLOYERS. 


By Rev. Washington Gladden. Crown, 8vo. Cloth, 
$1.75. 


AN AMERICAN IN ICELAND. 
By Prof. Samuel Kneeland. With map illustrations; 
12mo. Cloth, $2.50. 


A LIVING FAITH. 
By Geo. 8. Merriam; 16mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


IS “ETERNAL” PUNISHMENT 


ENDLESS? 
By James Morris Whiton, Ph. D. Sq; 16mo. Cloth, 
$1.00; paper, 75 cents. 


FOR THE YOUNG. 


IN THE SKY GARDEN. 
By Mrs. LizzieW. Champney. Exquisitely illustrated 
by J. Wells Champney, (“‘Champ."’) Sm. 4to. Cloth, 
$2.00. 


LONG AGO, A YEAR OF CHILD 


LIFE. 


By Ellis Gray. Illustrated from designs by Susan 
Hale, Julia P. Dabney, and Ellen Day Hale; 16mo. 
Cloth, $1.50. 


THE STORY OF OUR COUNTRY. 
By Mrs. Lewis B. Monroe; 16mo. Cloth, unique. 
Illustrated. $1.50. 


GUTTENBERG AND THE. ART OF 


PRINTING. 
By Mrs. Emily C. Pearson; 12mo. Cloth. Illustrated, 
$2.00. 

The Finest Writing Papers. 

The most Artistic Engraving. 
Orders for Wedding Occasions a Specialty. 

We invite the attention of all buyers to our very full 
stock of everything in the stationary line. Nothing 
better can be found than the 
ROYAL IRISH LINEN PAPER AND 

ENVELOPES, 
which we import direct. 

We are prepared to execute promptly and satisfac- 
torily, all orders for Engraving or Printing, Visiting, 
and Address Cards. If you want Monograms or Her- 
aldic Designs, we can please you. 


LOCKWOOD, BROOKS & CO. 
381 Washington & 10 Bromfield Sts, 


MUSIC BOOKS. 


VOCAL. 


Gems of English Song. 
Gems of Scottish Song. 
Gems of German Song. 
sponte Pearls. Gems of Sacred Song. 
Silver Wreath. Moore’s Irish Melodies. 

Quite unequalled Books of Bound Music, each 
with 200 to 250 pages. Sheet Music Size. Best col- 
lections of Songs, Duets; Piano or Organ accompa- 
niant. 





World of Song. 
Wreath of Gems. 
Shower of Pearls. 


re 


INSTRUMENTAL. 


Gems of Strauss. * Gems of the Dance. 
Pianist’s Album. * Pianoforte ;Geme. 
Home Circle, Vol. 1. * Home Circle, Vol. 2. 
Organ at Home. * Piano at Home. 
(REED ORGAN MUSIC.) (PIANO DUETS.) 

Quite unequalled bound volumes of Sheet Music 
for Piano (or Organ) with 200 to 250 pages, filled with 
exceptionally good pieces. 


Price of the above Books, each $2.50, in 
boards; $3.00 in cloth; $4.00 gilt, 


MUSIC BOOKS. 
The School Song Book ! 


For Youne Laprgs’ SEMINARIES AND NORMAL 
ScHooLs. 


By C. EVEREST, Prof. of Music in the Girls’ N or 
mal School of Philadelphia. Mr. E. by his position, 
is well qualified to judge of the needs of the class of 
learners that will use this excellent book. It has, on 
its commodious pages, a full elementary course, and 
numerous elegant two-part and three-part songs, by 
the best composers. 176 pages. 


Price 60 cts., or $6.00 per doz. 


Good News. (35 cts.) Nice Sab. School Song Book. 
World of Song. ($2.50). Large book of bound music. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES OF 


EMINENT MUSICAL COMPOSERS. 


This charming and very useful book, by L. B. 
URBINO, brings before us the prominent incidents 
in the lives of 100 composers, including most of the 
eminent talent of the last three centuries. Among 
the honorable names are those of: Abel, Auber. 
Boieldeau, Bellini, Cimarosa, Cramer, Donizetti, 
Gluck, Herz, Hummel, Kreutzer, Lulli, Mehul, 
Moscheles, Pergolese, Palestrina, Richter, Salieri, 
Spohr, Spontini and Stradella, and of course, those 
of the better known “Great Masters.”” Deserves a 
place in every library. 


Price $1 7 5. 
Any book mailed, post feee, for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON. » 
C. MH. Ditson & Co., J.E. Ditson & Co,. 
711 Broadway, Successors to Lee & Walker, 
New York. Phila. 





YOUR CHILDREN WANT THEM, 
Two Bright High-Toned Magazines; 
BABY LAND. 


A Pictorial, Eight-page Quarto, on heavy, amber 
paper, in Large print, for the Smallest Readers. Only 
Fifty Cents per annum, Free of Postage. 

WIDE AWAKE 


For 1877. 
$200 per annum, free of postage. 

HIS popular Pictorial M ine for the Young 
¢% Folks, now entering epen its Fourth Volume, 
offers the following unrivalled attractions to ite read- 
ers during 1877. 


I. 
QUINNEBASSET GIRLS. 
By SOPHIE MAY. 
Illustrated by MISS L.B. HUMPHREY, 


This delightful Serial for the grown-up Girls will 
run through the year. ai 


G OOD-FOR-N OTHING POLLY 
By ELLA FARMAN. 


A Serial for the Boys, who will all be eager 
the funny adventures of ‘‘Polly Witter.” 


III. 
CHILD MARIAN ABROAD. 
WM. M. F. ROUND, 


of the NW. Y. ti mt, author of “‘Achsah.”’ 
Illustrated with engravings of celebrated net, ans 
with portraits drawn from Eeotegremes by Miss C. A. 
Northam. This unique serial of child-journeying in 
Europe is atrue record of the experiences of a real 
little American girl abroad, with accounts of her Visits 
to the Pope, her Play-times with the Princess Marie 
Valerie, her holidays at Chiselhurst with the Prince Im- 
perial, her Christmas at Madame McMahon's etc., etc. 


IV. 
DAUGHTER AND I. 
By MRS. HELEN TRACY MYERS. 


A Series of Practical Housekeeping Papers for Girls. 


V. 
THE FLOSSY AND BOSSY 
STORIES. 

For the Little Folks. By 
MARGARET HAMMOND ECKERSON 
Illustrated by JESSIE CURTIS. 

VI 


THE ADVENTURES OF MIL- 
TIADES PETERKIN PAUL. 


JOHN BROWNJOHN. 


Done in Verses and Pictures for the Boys. 


BEHAVING. 
Papers upon Children’s 
Etiquette. 
By the Author of the 
“UGLY a PAPERS.” 
TANGLED KNOTS. 
A De mene of Prize 


Edited by KIT CLINTON. 


Short Stories, Poems, Papers of Travel, Work for 
Little Fingers, Music, Parlor Pastimes, 8. 8. Concert 
Exercises, will be contributed by Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps. Mrs. Celia Thaxter, Mrs, 8. M. B. Piatt, Mary 
Clemmer, Rossiter Johnson, Rev. W. M. Baker, Col. 
McAdoo, Mary Faith Floyd, Mrs. Mel R. Cola 
Mrs. Clara Doty Bates, Edgar Fawcett, Ma » J 

M. M Cc. e, Miss F. P. 


tinge Quad, Mrs. 7 B. 
Chaplin, Geo. B. Bartlett, Dr. Eben Tourjee, and oth- 
ers. Address the Publishers, 
D. LOTHROP & CO., 
30 & 32 FRANKLIN St., Boston. 


Ladies secure Lance Prorits by canvassing for 
these Magazines. 


to read 





YOUNG FOLKS’ 


BOOK OF AMERICAN 


EXPLORERS. 


eS 
THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON, 


Uniform with the Young Folks’ History of the U. 8. 
One volume. Fully illustrated. Price $.150. 


The ‘‘Young Folks’ Book of American 
Explorers” is as distinctly a new departure 
in our historical literature as was its prede - 
cessor, the ‘‘Young Folks’ History of the 
United States.” The ‘‘Book of American 
Explorers” is a series of narratives of dis- 
covery and adventure, told in the precise 
words of the discoverers themselves. It is 
a series of racy and interesting extracts 
from original narratives or early transla- 
tions of such narratives. These selections 
are made with care, so as to give a glimpse 
at the various nationalities engaged—Norse, 
Spanish, French, Dutch, English, etc.—and 
are put together in order of time, with the 
needful notes and explanations. The ground 
covered may be seen by the following list of 
subjects, treated in successive chapters: The 
traditions of the Norsemen; Columbus and 
his Companions; Cabot and Verrazzano; 
The Strange Voyage of Cabeza da Vaca: 
The French in Canada; Hernando de Soto; 
The French in Florida; Sir Humphrey Gil- 
bert; The Lost Colonies of Virginia; Un- 
successful New England Settlements: Cap- 
tain John Smith in Virginia; Champlain on 
the War Path; Henry Hudson and the New 
Netherlands; The Pilgrims at Plymouth; 
The Massachusetts Bay Colony. 

Besides the legends of the Norsemen, the 
book makes an almost continuous tale of 
adventure from 1492 to 1630, all told in the 
words of the explorers themselves. This 
is, itis believed, a far more attractive way 
of telling than to re-write them in the words 
of another, and it is hoped that it may in- 
duce young people to explore for themselves 
the rich mine of historical adventure thus 
laid open. 


*,* Now ready at all the Bookstores. Sent by mail 
prepaid on receipt of price. 


LEE « SHEPARD, Publishers, 


41-45 Franklin Street, Boston. 
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Boston, Apr. 21, 1877. 








All communications for the Woman's JouRNAL, 
and all letters relating to its editorial ment, 
must be addressed to the Editors of the Woman's 
JOURNAL. 


Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business oo? of the paper, must be addressed 
Box , Boston. Remittances in Registered 
Letters or P. O. money orders may be sent at our 
risk. Money sent in letters not registered will be at 
the risk of the person sending it. 


Papers are forwarded until an explicit order is re- 
ceived by the publisher to discontinue and until pay- 
ment of all arrearages is made. 


The receipt of the paper is a sufficient receipt of 
the first subscription. The change of date printed on 
the paper is a receipt for renewals. This chan 
should be made the first or second. week after the 
money is received. Receipts will not be sent unless 
astamp is enclosed with the subscription for that 
purpose. 

Subscribers are earnestly requested to note the ex- 

ration of their subscriptions and to forward money 
or the ensuing year without waiting for a bill. 








THE MAY FESTIVAL. 


Many subscribers to the Woman’s Jour- 
NAL and others in Massachusetts will shortly 
receive a circular appeal for contributions 
to the sum of $5,000 needed for a lecture 
fund in this State. Should the response to 
this appeal be promptly and abundantly 
made, it is possible that the Festival might 
not be held this year. Those who receive 
the circular will therefore bear in mind 
that pledges made through the circular may 
be credited to the Festival Fund by all who 
wish to have this done. 

Let there be contributions now, small as 
well as large, and let them be made at once, 
so that we may know what arrangements 
to make. There is need enough of work, 
which can only be accomplished when we 
have the means of doing it. L. 8. 


2 
oe 


A WORD TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


It is earnestly desired that each subscrib- 
er to the WomAN’s JOURNAL shall look at 
the address on his or her paper, and see if 
there is not a sum due on account for the 
past or present year. The hard times af- 
fect all classes of the community, but are 
especially felt by the publishers of reform 
papers. Therefore the friends of Woman 
Suffrage should redouble their efforts to in- 
crease the circulation and sustain the finan- 
ces of the JOURNAL. L. 8. 

— oe ———__. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN MASSACHUSETTS. 








Returning from a two months vacation, 
I find the annual Woman Suffrage battle in 
the Massachusetts Legislature apparently 
ended for the session. The Senate, without 
debate and ky a decisive majority, again 
voted to submit to the men of the State a 
Constitutional Amendment. The House 
again voted it down. So far we hold the 
ground gained last year. 

But our first practical step in this State 
will not be a Constitutional Amendment. 
To submit this, would require a two-thirds 
vote of theHouse of Representatives for two 
successive years and it would then have to 
be ratified by a majority of the qualified 
voters. In the present state of public opin- 
ion we can hardly hope for so pronounced 
an expression in favor of a step which, 
once taken, is beyond recall. 

A law conferring Suffrage upon women 
in Town and Municipal elections is an easy 


-and natural preliminary to a Constitutional 


Amendment. Such a law would require 


mo ratification by the male voters, no re- 


peated two-thirds vote of the House of 
Representatives, no tedious action of suc- 
cessive Legislatures, no Constitutional 
change whatever. It would be permissive 
and experimental inits character. It would 
go into immediate operation. It may be 
enacted at any time by a majority of both 
heuses, and may be repealed at any time by 
a legislative majority elected by men only. 
If the law should work well, a Constitution- 
al Amendment would soon follow. If it 
should work badly, the law would soon be 
repealed. In no other way can this great 
political experiment be so promptly and 
safely tried. 

Last year, Municipal Woman Suffrage 
was defeated in the Senate by a small ma- 
jority. This year it was considered in the 
House and received eighty-three votes, 122 
voting against it and thirty-two being ab- 
sent. This is the largest vote ever given for 
Woman Suffrage in the Massachusetts Leg- 
islature. A change of only twenty votes 
from negative to affirmative would have 
carried .the bill, and, if carried, we have 
every reason to think it would have passed 
the Senate and received the assent of the 
Governor. 

A change of only twenty votes needed! 
So near did we come to victory. And this, 
remember, was not for a mere submission 
of the question to the people, but for Wo- 
man Suffrage itself. This too, notwith- 
standing the opposition of the Chairman of 
the Joint Special Committee and the languid 
support of the friends of the measure! With 
the Chairman in our favor and a few zeal- 
ous leaders inthe House, how easily it 
might have been carried. 

It is possible that nominal prohibition of 
the liquor traffic may be re-enacted this year. 
If so, we would remind the friends of the 
measure that, without the vote of the wo- 
men, it will never be honestly enforced and 

will soon be repealed. Prohibition in Mas- 


sachusetts, without Municipal Suffrage for 
women, is only the machinery without the 
motive power to make it effective. 
H. B. B. 
iabilaciaicia mel 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY. 


This institution means, in fact, to be pro- 
gressive. It is fortunate in having at its 
head a president who combines breadth of 
thought and intellectual vigor with his 
varied scholarship. As the University gains 
in students it proposes to enlarge the range 
of its studies and to require a higher stand- 
ard for admission. Henceforth the course 
of instruction leading tothe degree of bach- 
elor of philosophy is to be dropped, so that 
no one can enter on less than the full re- 
quirements in both the ancient languages 
and in the other preparatory studies. This 
takes effect at once. After the present year 
the requirements for admission are to be 
still further increased by additions for four 
successive years. These additions are of 
such a character as to render the contem- 
plated standard for admission higher than 
has ever yet been attempted in America; 
higher, indeed, we are assured, than is main- 
tained at Oxford, or Cambridge, or in the 
German Universities. To relieve the stu- 
dent of undue pressure, the entrance ex- 
amination is henceforth divided into two, 
the first, as a rule, to be passed one year be- 
fore entering. 

As it may be of interest to many of the 
readers of the JoURNAL we will add that in 
1878 the ‘‘Elements of Rhetoric” will be 
added to the subjects required at the first 
examination, and ‘‘French” to those re- 
quired at the second. In the former the 
student will be expected to have mastered 
some elementary manual like Hart's; in the 
latter, to be able to translate at sight from 
‘Paul and Virginia,” or other easy prose. 
In 1879 the ‘“‘Elements of Chemistry” will 
be required at the first examination, the 
‘Elements of Physics” at the second. The 
primers of Roscoe and Balfour Stewart will 
indicate the knowledge expected. The ex- 
amination in Algebra will also cover the 
whole subject as presented in the larger text- 
books of Loomis, Greenleaf, Todhunter, etc. 
In 1880 ‘‘Sallust’s Cataline,”’ the ‘‘Cato Ma- 
jor,” and eight orations of Cicero will be 
required at the preliminary examinations, 
and the translation of easy German prose at 
the final. The requirement in mathematics 
will also be extended so as to include the 
whole of ‘‘Plane and Solid Geometry,” as 
treated in the ordinary text-books. In 1881 
the requirements at the first examination 
will include one book of Herodotus; those 
of the second, two thousand lines of ‘‘Ovid,” 
or books vii.-ix. of Virgil’s ‘‘Aineid,” and 
the ‘‘translation at sight” of some Latin pas- 
sage not included in the regular require- 
ments. 

The government design to accomplish two 
objects by these changes. First to establish 
the very highest practical standard for un- 
dergraduate instruction; and secondly, to 
keep the classes so small that the whole in- 
struction can be given by the heads of the 
various departments. iw & 

oe 


SUPPRESSION OF LEGALIZED VICE. 


The first International Congress of the 
British, Continental, and General Federation 
for the Abolition of Government Regula- 
tion of Prostitution, will be held at Geneva, 
from the 17th to the 23d of September, 
1877, instead of from the 24th to the 29th, 
as before stated. 

PROGRAMME. 

The Congress shall be divided into five 
Sections :— 

Section of Public Hygiene. 

“ ** Morality. 

" ** Social Economy. 

ae ‘* Rescue, Reformatory and Pre- 
[ventive Agencies. 

“ ** Legislation. 

It is earnestly desired that any ladies who 
are on the continent at the tige of this 
Congress will, if possible, attend it, in the 
capacity of delegates from some organiza- 
tion which co-operates with the movement 
for the suppression of vice. L. 8. 


— 
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MAN SUFFRAGE IN RHODE ISLAND. 


We often hear the objection of the unfit- 
ness of women to engage in politics asa 
reason that they should not have the Suf- 
frage. How is it with the men? The way 
the elections have been managed on both 
sides at the South is a sufficient plea, if this 
reasoning be correct, to withhold the bal- 
lot from the men. It is safe to say that if 
the women voted, things would be no 
worse. But there is no need to go South 
for illustrations. The Providence Journal 
gives us an insight into the ways that are 
dark as practiced in the enlightened and 
plucky State of Rhode Island. Governor 
Henry Lippit and Mr. E. R. Dawley, the 
Barnaby Chairmen of the Republican Com- 
mittee, demanded of Mr. Rhodes, one of 
the Republican candidates, that he should 
withdraw and give place to Mr. Spooner, 
who was pledged to the liquor interest. 
Mr. Rhodes refused, and they went to 
work to defeat him, as is thus described in 
the Providenee Jonrnal: 


The form of types and the colored paper 
used to print the Republican ticket were 











put into requisition, and a counterfeit was 
put out with Spooner’s name in place of 





Rhodes, and this was placed in the hands 
of men usually employed to distribute the 
Republican ticket. The same _ influence 
was determined to defeat Mr. Tillinghast, 
the Republican candidate for Senator, and 
so upon some of these tickets was printed 
the name of Mr. Davis. This scheme, 
well braced up with money, was expected 
to elect Mr. Spooner, especially as the 
Democrats of the Tenth Ward pretty gen- 
erally were drawn into it. But the Repub- 
licans were seriously trapped in only one 
ward, the Eighth, Mr. Dawley’s ward, where 
the regular tickets were carefully kept out 
of the way; and Mr. Spooner gets about 
800 votes, enough to defeat an election, but 
not one half the number cast for Mr, Rhodes, 
who would have been elected with his asso- 
ciates, and with Mr. Tillinghast as Senator, 
had the game been understood. It now re- 
mains with the honest Republicans of Provi- 
dence to determine at the next trial whether 
they approve of the kind of proceedings 
that yesterday compassed the defeat of 
their candidates for Senator and Ninth Rep- 
resentative. 

This, bear in mind, is not done by ‘‘car- 
pet-baggers” and ‘‘exrebels” in Leuisiana, but 
by the sanction of the present Governor of 
Rhode Island. It is a well-known fact that 
when William Sprague was first elected 
Governor, both he and his competitor went 
openly into the market and bought votes, 
and because Sprague had the longest purse 
he was chosen. The present Governor, in 
many respects, is not a fit man for the place, 
and never would have been elected but for 
his money and the aid of the liquor interest. 
With these facts the legislature refuses to 
grant the Suffrage to married women who 
pay taxes, almost every one of whom would 
vote for honest government. We hope our 
temperance friends in that State will see 
that in refusing to call in this class, who 
can be counted on for reform, and who will 
in a body go against corruption, they throw 
away an important element of strength. 
Both principle and political sagacity should 
teach them to give the women the franchise, 
for in doing so they are adding to their own 
strength. As it is we see in Rhode Island 
this illustration of Man Suffrage. 


8. W. B. 
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GIRL HERO WORSHIP. 


The tendency of girls at a certain age to 
run mad in their admiration of men is an 
illustration both of the feminine nature and 
the false training which our girls receive in 
what is called ‘‘the best society.” These 
girls shrink with horror at the very idea of 
a woman’s preaching or voting, while they 
almost rave over some fascinating acter. 
Dr. Holland has spoken of this tendency of 
women in their religious relations. Now 
we would not put out the fire of enthusiasm 
in the heart of Woman, and especially in 
the young girl. Wewould even regard her 
gush as only the luxuriant blossom of a ten- 
dency which when rightly directed ripens 
into the noblest moral heroism. Still, this 
overflow of extravagant feeling especially in 
fashionable boarding-school girls and those 
who only ‘‘go into society” often degener- 
ates into sentimentalism which is both ab- 
surd and silly. The girl’s real hero worship 
when directed to a noble ideal will enrich 
and refine her character and stimulate to 
the growth of a true and enlarged woman- 
hood. But when this sentiment spends it- 
self on men because they are handsome and 
have external graces it becomes degraded. 
The St. Louis Washington correspondent 
to the Democrat gives us an illustration of 
this in the following: 

The ladies had their turn in worshiping a 
theatrical divinity. ‘‘Lovely Montague” 
was the topic on which two society belles 
discoursed all during the sermon Sunday 
morning. Easter lilies, fine music, and fine 
raiment filled the church, but they only 
could think of the hero of ‘‘False Shame” 
and ‘‘Our Idol.” ‘‘I saw him four times,” 
whispered one; ‘‘And I only twice,” said 
the other, ‘‘for father said he would lock 
me up if I thought of going again.” And 
then they compared notes and raved in con- 
cert over ‘‘that mustache, oh! those eyes, 
such teeth, and wasn’t he too sweet alto- 
gether.” His matinee performance was 
crowded with ladies, who, young and eld, 
looked silent adoration as this Adonis 
lounged about and struck imposing attitudes. 
From the looks and actions of a few, one 
might guess that bouquets and billet-doux 
would be forthcoming, and a stationer told 
me this morning that he ordered fifty phot- 
ographs of Montague in anticipation of a 
demand, and could have disposed of twice 
as many. This kind of hero worship is 
something incomprehensible to many, and 
when it takes the violent form that it has in 
the case of Rignold and Montague, it seems 
real madness. I never could understand 
why these susceptible ones were not struck 
with ‘‘Dundreary” Sothern, for he seems 
to me to possess attractions enough, besides 
being a perfect gentleman off the stage and 
a person of culture and intellect. It may 
be that Theodore Thomas is the victim of 
love letters and tributes, but his audience 
never leads one to suspect it. Ss. W. B. 
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QUESTIONS. 


Shall women preach? What a trouble- 
some question! The prophet Joel long 
since decided that God poured out his spirit 
upon all flesh, making no difference between 
His servants and hand-maidens, and the 
apostle Peter confirmed this truth. It has 
remained for a Brother Buckley, of the 
Brooklyn Conference of Methodist Minis- 
ters, to declare it to be an “‘aberration of 
amativeness” for one to listen toa gospel 
message from the lips of a woman! Jeel 
the Prophet, and Peter the Apostle, were 
mistaken then. 





The most curious phase of the question 
is that Boston University opens its doors to 
women, allows them to pursue a course of 
theological study, graduates them, and then 
the church shuts the doors of her pulpits 
against them! We might ask why this 
waste, only that we must think that the 
Trustees and Faculty of Boston University 
are persons of judgment and sense, and 
that the class of men whom Brother Buck- 
ley represents are non compos mentis. 

If Brother Buckley’s shameful statement 
were true, it is a poor rule that does not 
work both ways, and therefore what is the 
inference as to women who sit under the 
preaching of men. 

Then there is another feature of the sub- 
ject: People are willing to hear a woman 
speak, provided she does not stand behind 
a desk, or have the title of Rev. prefixed 
to hername. There seems to be something 
awful in these two things! Taking up the 
Watchman, a religious paper published in 
Boston, I read, ‘‘Miss Willard offered prayer 
in the Tabernacle, by Mr. Moody’s request, 
on Sunday afternoon. She also preached 
twice in Clarendon St. Church during the 
week,” 

Now these meetings Sunday afternoon 
are for women only. I presume Mr. Moody 
would disclaim any thought of allowing 
Miss Willard .to open her mouth in a meet- 
ing of both sexes, and yet there was a man 
at the organ, there was one who led the 
choir, there were gentlemanly ushers, and 
several othermen. Isit the numberof men 
gathered together that constitutes the sin- 
fulness of a woman in speaking before 
them? 

If Miss Willard, or any other woman, 
can speak, pray, preach or sing, does the 
sin consist in prefixing Rev. before her 
name? It would seem so, for our Boston 
University allows its graduates to wander 
unprotected through the church, snubbed 
and sneered at by such unclean souls as 
that of ‘‘Brother Buckley” And ‘‘Sister 
Van Cott,” whose record as an Evangelist 
is second to none, may be licensed to preach, 
but oh no, we can’t ordain her! 

There is something very curious, very in- 
consistent about this phase of the Woman 
question, and truly I cannot understand it. 

May Woman preach? Shall she preach? 
How? When? Where? Can you decide? 
She does preach. She will preach. Can 
any one stop her? What will the Drs. do 
about it? M. E. W. 8. 
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ANNA DICKINSON’S FUTURE. 





Miss Dickinson has suddenly closed her 
engagement at the Eagle Theater, New York, 
in consequence of the failure of the mana- 
gers to meet with her expectations. Dur- 
ing the last few days she appeared upon the 
stage, her audiences steadily increased in 
numbers and interest and she has made sev- 
eral engagements to appear in New York 
City and other places during the next win- 
ter. The labor and anxiety she has under- 
gone have been exhaustive and she will not 
probably appear again until next autumn. 
The criticisms of some of the newspaper 
writers have not succeeded, as yet, in driv- 
ing her from, the stage; for such managers 
as Mr. Daly, with an eye to business, have en- 
gaged her to appear at his elegant theater 
She will appeal to the future. 

Jennie June writes to the Baltimore Amer- 
ican some interesting facts and opinions 
which we give below: 

If Miss Dickinson were as bad, or her pla 
as bad as they say, it could very well be left 
to die of its own accord, and she to the ver- 
dict of the public. Ten lines would tell 
such a story, without wasting columns so 
precious as the fifteen hundred dollar ones 
of the Herald, Timesand Tribune, in which 
to say that the play and the actress are 
worthless. The different treatment which 
Oakey Hall received makes a vivid contrast. 
There was a play and attempt at acting, beth 
so unmistakably bad, that the merest child 
could see their utter lack of vitality at a 
glance. Neither could be improved, for 
there was nothing to improve upen, and both 
fell dead from the first night. Yet these 
same morning papers persisted in declaring 
the play good, and Oakey Hall the coming 
man; A filled the theater with ‘‘large, in- 
telligent” audiences (on paper) every night, 
until there were not enough left to play to. 

Anna Dickinson, on the contrary, was 
prejudged a failure. William Winter, of 
the New York 7ribune, went to Boston to 
say so, and of course had to repeat it when 
she played in New York. The rest followed 
suit, each in hisown way. Friends she has 
none, for those who considered themselves 
so opposed her going on the stage, and lec- 
ture audiences are not theater audiences; 
therefore those who once judged her are 
her judgesno longer. Without knowledge, 
they echo the ‘I told you so!” The strong 
facts in Anna Dickinson’s favor are that her 
audiences everywhere increase instead of 
diminish and that she has been invariably 
st fone ged for next season wherever she has 
played. Mr. Abbey, the Buffalo manager, 
has engaged her for six weeks next season— 
three for the city three for the road. In 
Cincinnati she has also a three weeks’ en- 
gagement offered her, andin other cities 
two and three weekseach. In Philadelphia 
engagements have been offered her from 
two different theaters, and last Monday 
evening Manager Daly, of the Fifth Avenue, 
after seeing the last act of ‘““A Crown of 
Thorns,” sent Mr. Fiske to make a three 
weeks’ star engagement with her at the Fifth 
Avenue Theater. He said: ‘‘The woman is 
not only a dramatist of exceptional ability, 
but an actress. She has naturally all the es- 
sentials. What she does not know is that 
which is easily acquired.” 





Mr. John McCullough has expressed him- 
self in the highest terms in regard to her 
work, and Rose Eytinge, who went to see 
her the other evening, said the last act was 
so admirable as to justify any pretensions, 
and that for her part she would like nothing 
better than to have the play herself. «“N 
Crinkle,” of the Sun, formerly of the World, 
says itis the best original play ever pro- 
duced in this country, and that at the Union 
Square Theater, which the critics dare not 
abuse, it would have run fora whole season. 
Oddly enough, the managers and the pro- 
fession all favor Miss Dickinson, and sa 
she hasthe “right sort of stuff in her.” 
She has had an application from a number, 
acting as the representatives of others, to 

ive « “professional” matinee, but her 

ands are so tied by her surroundings and 
conditions at the Eagle Theater that it is 
doubtful if it can be managed. When her 
New York engagement was made it was 
with the understanding that Mr. Sothern 
would occupy the theater for the two 
months preceding, and rid it of the odor of 
the variety show. It was also to be under 
the —. of Mr. Gardiner, of the Arch 
Street Theater, Philadelphia, with whom 
she had been playing a three weeks’ engage- 
ment, and whose stage manager, Mr. Graves, 
was to engage the company and arrange 
matters here, Mr. Gardiner and Mr. Hart, 
of the Eagle, having entered into a partner- 
ship which was to raise the character of the 
Eagle to that of a first-class theater worthy 
of its architectural beauty and elegance. 
But differences arose, and when Anna Dick- 
inson arrived in New York, ten days before 
her first appearance was to have been made, 
not a thing had been done, not a person en- 
gaged, not a piece of scenery painted, not 
one of the properties required provided. 
She did not then know the real reason (which 
was the managerial dispute), and her re- 
monstrances were put off, her solicitations 
evaded. Finally the partnership was aban- 
doned, and Miss Dickinson’s agent had to 
scour the city for a company or she must 
break faith with the public. On Saturday, 
as she was to appear on Monday, Mr. Graves 
left for Philadelphia, leaving her with the 
few raw people they had been able to drum 
up, scenery unpainted, no properties and no 
king. Appearance on Monday night was, 
of course, out of the question. Miss Dick- 
inson telegraphed to Mr. Waller and he 
came on, but on Wednesday, the evening of 
which witnessed her New York dehut, the 
7 os in procuring properties, a mouth- 
ful of dinner was snatched, and she went to 
the theater to find scenes unset, the painting 
of some not yet finished, many properties 
required not supplied, aking who knew that 
he could not and did not want to play his 
part, letters incidental to the play unwritten, 
and hardly any oue letter perfect. When 
plays are produced to succeed, it is after 
months of preparation and rehearsal. This 
has really never been rehearsed, having trav- 
eled from theater to theater, and rehearsals 
being so extremely difficult when plays are 
in progress and time of theater and com- 
pany exhausted. Of course it would have 
been different had the Eagle Theater been 
in working order and a regular company in 
training, but there was nothing, a very dif- 
ferent state of things from what could have 
been anticipated, and most unfortnnate, as 
constituting the conditions under which to 
be subjected the double test of author and 
actress, 

In addition to all other difficulties, not a 
dollar of paper to the press or elsewhere 
was allowed in the house. Miss Dickinson 
herself bought the tickets which were sent 
to the newspapers, and those persons who 
did not love her enough to pay their way 
stayed at home. Under the circumstances 
her audiences have been remarkable, for on 
the fifth evening the house was full, more 
people being present than on the first night, 
yet the Zimes the next morning said it was 
a ‘‘one-third” house. 

There isa rumor that Miss Dickinson will 
play ‘‘Camille” for Mr. Fiske’s ‘‘benefit” at 
the Fifth Avenue. 
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IMPARTIAL SUFFRAGE. 





We \print with pleasure the following 
from the Salem Odserver of Saturday, April 
7th. It is as true as it is encouraging :— 

The friends of Woman Suffrage have 
never had so much cause to thank God and 
take courage as they have now. The de- 
cided action of a majority of the State 
Senate in favor of an extension of the bal- 
lot to the disfranchised sex was a remarka- 
ble sign of progress. It is true that in the 
house of representatives the measure was 
defeated by a decisive majority, but, on the 
ether hand, it is to be noticed, that the 
measure was never before sustained by so 
large a relative vote in the house as it had 
this year. And it is still further to be ob- 
served, as an indication of the progress of 
the measure, that it received support from 
Democrats, as well as Republicans. Now 
the cause of Woman Suffrage can be pro- 
moted only by appeals to the pure reason 
and sober judgment of the public. There 
can be but little appeal to feeling, and noth- 
ing like passions can be aroused; since 
there are no elements of inhumanity or bru- 
tality involved in disfranchisement which 
might kindle excitement or interest the 
philanthropic metives. It is therefore more 
encouraging to notice its success in the 
senate than it would be to witness its tri- 
umph in the house, since the senators are 
supposed to be a more thoughtful and con- 
servative body of men. 

And the advancement of the movement 
in Massaehnsetts is accompanied by a cor- 
responding acceleration in other States. 
Rhode Island came near the passage through 
its legislature, the other day, of a bill sub- 
mitting the whole question to the people. 
The New York Senate last week adopted a 
bill permitting women to hold school-offices, 
which is the special form that the move- 
mont took in that State this Winter. 

We think there can be no doubt that the 
Woman’s cause has received a fresh impetus 
within the last year. Thereare signs of this 
in England as well as inthis country. Here, 
the movement was perceptibly checked, two 
or three years since, by the disgraceful 
Beecher-Tiiton disclosures, but it is now re- 
covering from the effects of that foul blow, 
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and will soon be as vigorous as ever. Even 
the opponents of the measure virtually ad- 
mitted this by oy bee efforts this 
year to influence the gislature to act ad- 
versely. Miss Fay, and the other women 
who appeared before the legislative com- 
mittee as remonstrants, were obviously con- 
scious of the growing strength of the Equal 
Suffrage movement. 

We notice with interest that the Salem 
Representatives in the Legislature sustained 
the measure. We have no doubt that their 
votes reflected the sentiments of their con- 
stituents. While elderly people, exeept in 
occasional instances, cannot be expected to 
sympathize with so progressive a measure as 
this, they do not actively resist it. With 
young people it is different. The most in- 
telligent and the best cultivated of the 
young people with whom we are acquainted, 
are free to perceive that their female friends 
educated with them in the same schools, and 
co-operating with them in nearly all spheres 
of life, are as well qualified to vote as they 
themselves. It isnot prudent to count upon 
converts to a cause of this kind from among 

eople over forty years of age, but younger 
folks will increasingly be found in this par- 
ty. And the Woman Suffrage people need 
only to put a new plank in their platform 
in favor of Intelligent Suffrage to carry all 
before them. 


2s 


A NEW FIRM OF DENTISTS. 


The other day we published the names of 
a new law firm in Chicago. Both partners 
were ladies. Nowwe publish Dr. L. F. & 
Mrs. M. E. Abbott, Dental Surgeons, 
Cresco, Iowa. Partners in life and partners 


in business. L. 8. 
—— - «D> 


MEDICAL TRIUMPH IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


The last difficulty in the way of medical 
instruction for women in Great Britain has 
just been removed. The Royal Free Hos 
pital, of London, which ,contains much 
more than the necessary number of beds, 
has resolved to admit women students for 
clinical instruction, so it is now possible 
for women to have their whole course of 
study, preliminary and clinical, in London. 
Two ladies have already received diplomas 
in the King and Queen’s University, Dublin, 
andthe London University has just decided 
to admit women to medical diplomas. So 
the long-fought battle is now won. It has 
lasted sixteen years. It may take English- 
women as long to conquer the legal profes- 
sion. But they will succeed. C. A. B. 


—_———__*2) o—_———_—_—_——— 
A KINDERGARTNERS’ FESTIVAL. 








A Kindergartners’ Festival, in honor of 
the birthday of Freidrich Freebel, will be 
celebrated Saturday, April 21, at Dr. Bar- 
tol’s (the West) Church, Cambridge Street, 
corner of Lynde, Boston. Depot and West- 
end cars pass or go near it. Exercises begin 
at 1114 o'clock. 

There will be asketch of the life and life- 
work of Freidrich Freebel. A report of the 
objects and officers of the American Freebel 
Society now in process of organization. (The 
organizing members of the American Freebel 
Society are the Rev. Daniel Austin, Kittery, 
Maine; Mrs. Louis Agassiz, Mrs. Professor 
Gray, and Miss E. P. Peabody, Cambridge; 
Mrs. George R. Russell, Mrs. Augustus 
Hemmenway, and Mrs. Ida Agassiz Hig- 
ginson, Boston; Mrs. Pauline Agassiz Shaw, 
Brookline; Mrs. Mary Fisher Fox, Phila- 
delphia; Mr. William Thaw, President of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, Pitts- 
burgh. They organized at the house of 
Mrs. G. R. Russell, April 6th, making dona- 
tions from twenty-five to one hundred dol- 
lars; twenty-five dollars being the minimum 
for Life members, who alone, with the offi- 
cers they choose, will be voting members of 
the Society. Mrs. George B. Loring, of Sa- 
lem, was added April 7th; and the editor of 
the Kindergarten Messenger will receive the 
promissory notes of any others who may 
sympathize in the Society’s object, of secur- 
ing the system against deterioration by its 
Register of properly educated kindergart- 
ners.) Voluntary addresses from the audi- 
ence. Rey. Dr. Bartol and other gentlemen 
have promised to speak. Amen from 
Haydn’s Sixteenth Mass. 
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J, ELLEN FOSTER. 








Among the women of the present day, 
who are achieving success in professions 
hitherto closed to women, permit me to 
mention J. Ellen Foster, of Clinton, Iowa, 
who is making a fine reputation for herself 
in the lecture-field, as well as in her chosen 
profession of law. Mrs. Foster was some 
time since admitted to the bar and enjoys 
the additional honor of being the only lady 
in Iowa who is allowed to practice in the 
Supreme Court. She was somewhat noted 
43 a temperance lecturer and public speaker, 
before she espoused the cause of Woman 
Suffrage; and it was with a view of fur- 
ther aiding the temperance work that she 
prepared herself for admittance to the bar, 
hoping that in the use of law as a weapen, 
she might do more to help a cause to which 
she had brought her deepest convictions and 
warmest sympathies. It was while in court 
that she first saw clearly that Woman's 
Political disabilities rendered her a complete 
cipher, in the eyes of a corrupt and office- 
seeking official, who pandered and cringed 
to the lowest and vilest men on the witness 
stand, whose vote would help to continue 
him in office, while the female witnesses, 
unarmed with the ballot were bullied and 
cross-questioned in a most shameful and in- 
decent manner. 


It has been said that all blessings come to 
us, if we place ourselvesin a receptive at- 
| titude, and Mrs. Foster’s position was the 
best possible, to develope clearly a vision 
hitherto obscured. Her conversion is com- 
plete, and the cause of Woman Suffrage 
has no more sagacious, comprehensive and 
ardent supporter than she. Mrs. Foster is 
in the prime of life, not far from thirty- 
five, endowed with an exceptionally fine 
physical developement and a broad, loving. 
sympathetic nature; is gifted with much 
power and fluency as a speaker, and is an 
earnest, practical, Christian woman. In 
her advancement, her husband, Elijah C. 
Foster, has been her greatest help, leading 
the way, and helping her on, to nobler and 
broader views of life. They are partners 
in law as in matrimony, and furnish a beau- 
tiful example of a perfect and happy union. 
Moline, lllinois. Jutira M. Dunn. 

———_* > 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE WORK IN NEW YORK. 


The principal efforts of the Woman Suf- 
fragists in this State during the past winter, 
have been directed to obtaining the passage 
of the bill giving women the right to serve 
on the school boards. Hon. Wm. N. Em- 
erson was champion of the measure in the 
Senate as you already know. The active 
women of the State ably seconded his efforts. 
Memorials were sent from many counties 
praying for the passage of the measure, 
while from this city no less than five peti- 
tions were forwarded. One from the city 
Woman Suffrage Society, one from Sorosis, 
one from the German Suffragists, one from 
business men, and one, which perhaps car- 
ried more weight than any other, was num- 
erously signed by the members of the Board 
of Education, school trustees and teachers, 
Mr. Wm. Wood, president of the board, 
heading the paper. 

A sentiment universally favorable was 
found to prevail everywhere, and the me- 
morial from business men contained the 
names of Mr. Geo. Ticknor Curtis, Judge 
Fullerton, Judge Ditlenhoffer, Mr. Luther 
R. Marsh, Mr. Clark Bell, Mr. Dorman B. 
Eaton and many other influential gentlemen. 

All this outside pressure, of course, had 
its weight, and besides this we took meas- 
ures to insure vigorous editorials in the 
leading papers here, while throughout the 
western part of the state the journals gener- 
ally have been very favorable. Our efforts 
thus far have been ‘crowned with success, 
the bill has passed the Senate and has a very 
fair probability of success in the House, 
some of the most leading men there favor- 
ing the measure. 

The monthly meetings of our city society 
have taken place us usual, keeping up the 
interest in the movement. Our April meet- 
ing was unusually brilliant. The parlors of 
our president, Mrs. Clemence 8. Lozier, M. 
D., were crowded with intelligent friends. 
We had an able paper from Mrs. Phales, an 
active member of the Brooklyn Woman 
Suffrage society. Mrs. Sara Andrews Spen- 
cer of Washington, who was here for a few 
days, followed in an interesting account of 
her mission to the Cincinnati Convention 
last summer, and we then had the pleasure 
of a few words from your own Dr. Mary 
Safford Blake, who made some very enter- 
taining remarks. 

The interest in the work constantly in- 
creases, and the efforts in Colorado which 
are watched with much enthusiasm will 
have active assistance from here. A new 
society has recently been formed in'Harlem 
called the ‘‘Twelfth Ward Woman Suffrage 
Society.” Mrs. Kidsey, one of its active 
members, was present at the first Woman 
Suffrage Convention we held in this city. 
Its president is Mrs. Elizabeth Whitney, it 
helds monthly meetings and is in a flourish- 
ing condition. 





LILLIE DEVERAUX BLAKE. 


OO 
HELPMEET. 
Epitors JourNnAL: — ‘‘The Apostolic 


teaching need not be forced or repudiated, 
and Woman need not be shut up in her 
modest efforts to do good. Let her only 
keep to her divinely appointed position as 
the submissive helpmeet of man.” 

The Bible is the basis upon which man 
founds his claim to exclusive government; 
upon the presumption that Woman ‘‘was 
made an helpmeet for him.” 

The word ‘‘helpmeet” is not to be found 
in the Bible! 

Gen. 2: 18, ‘‘I will make him an help meet 
for him.” 

There is no positive proof that Woman 
was the help that God had in view; or that 
such help has yet been made. The biblical 
proof is, that the descendants of the man 
referred to, were all drowned in the ‘‘flood.” 
And, the biblical proof is, that Woman of 
the present race was a created being. 

Gen. 1: 27, ‘‘So God created man in his 
own image, in the image of God created he 
him, male and female created he them.” 

28. ‘‘And God blessed them, and God 
said unto them, be fruitful and multiply, 
and replenish the earth, and subdue it: and 
have dominion over the fish of the sea, and 
over the fowl of the air, and over every liv- 
ing thing that moveth upon the earth.” 

The above not only gives to Woman equal 
dominion with man; but, expressly enjoins 





it upon her, saying: ‘‘Have dominion over 





every living thing that moveth upon the 
earth.” 

When man has a clerical, or a political 
“axe to grind,” he always overlooks Wo- 
man’s creation and the dominion vouchsafed 
to her with him, and goes to the manufacto- 
ry where he invariably finds himself defi- 
cient; in need of ‘‘a helpmeet”’—‘‘An help 
meet for him.” 

The word ‘‘helpmeet” often occurs in the 
JOURNAL and is passed over, (as should 
never be done)'as though Woman really was 
an ‘‘afterthought,” an appendage, highly 
honored by man’s acceptance, 


M. U. F. 
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NINE MORE LADY PHYSICIANS. 


The fourteenth annual commencement of 
the New York Medical College and Hospi- 
tal for Women took place at Steinway Hall, 
New York, on Monday evening, April 9th. 
This institution had its origin with a few 
ladies who were impressed'with the existence 
of two great public wants—that of a general 
hospital for women and children and a col- 
lege for the education of women for the 
practice of homeopathy among their own 
sex. A charter was obtained from the Leg- 
islature and the College Department organ- 
ized in 1863. The hospital was not opened 
until 1869. Meanwhile, the college had 
been progressing from its small beginning 
with lectures delivered in hired rooms and 
a dispensary which gave opportunities for 
charitable work. Including the graduates 
of last evening, 103 ladies have taken their 
degree as medical doctors. The hospital 
has received and treated an average of 120 
patients, and has annually treated, in addi- 
tion to these, over three thousand outside 
patients. 

The hospital originally located in Second 
avenue was removed in 1874 to its present 
lecation at No. 301 Lexington avenue, near 
Thirty-seventh Street, but there is a mort- 
gage on the property of about $70,000, or 
nearly three-fifths of its value. 

The graduating class last Monday evening 
consisted of the following ladies. 
Chamberlain, Mrs. C. 8...............4. 1s ose NY. 
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ED. ccucesvaeneccosasens Cal. 
Kirke, Miss E. M. 
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All wore black silks and wore natural 
flowers. The Faculty occupied the plat- 
form, and in their midst sat the venerable 
Peter Cooper. Mrs. Dr. Lozier made a 
congratulatory and historical address, and 
the graduates were then presented with 
their diplomas. Afterward Rev. Dr. Field 
spoke of the advantages derived from send- 
ing out as missionaries women with a med- 
ical education. A valedictory on behalf of 
the Faculty was then delivered by Dr. Jas. 
Carmichael and one by Lydia A. Craft on 
behalf of the class. The audience then 
dispersed with a benediction.—WNew York 
World. 
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SOUTH BOSTON WOMAN SUFFRAGE CLUB. 


The Secretary’s report for the year end- 
ing March 1877, is as follows:— 

The secend year of our existence as the 
South Boston Woman Suffrage Club, has 
drawn to aclose; and, with the final report, 
I deem it a duty and a pleasure to submit to 
you a synopsis of our proceedings during 
the past official year. In all organizations 
the bond of union is dependent on the en- 
couragment which results from an active and 
honest interest. With regard to eur asso- 
ciation it is a happiness to know that much 
that is interesting, and all that is encourag- 
ing, is revealed tous by a retrospective 
glance. There have been seven meetings 
during the past year. All of these were 
held at the residences of members of the 
Club. .The attendance has never been so 
large as we have desired; but the active par- 
ticipation of those who were present, is a 
manifestation of the spirit of interest which 
actuates all. The largest number at any one 
time assembled, was forty-two; the smallest 
sixteen. In apology for those who remained 
away on that occasion I shall say—the day 
had been extremely stormy, the night severe- 
ly cold, and the place of meeting, was, for 
many of us, agreat distance from our homes. 
Notwithstanding all difficulties, our average 
attendance has been twenty-nine. 

Our ranks have been enlarged by the ad- 
dition of several new, active and valuable 
members, and their willing and able assist- 
ance is appreciated by one and all. 

Early in the fall a course of three lectures 


“was given, under the auspices of the Club, 


when Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, Col. T. W. 
Higginson and Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, en- 
deavored to educate the indifferent public 
toa knowledge and understanding of the 
rights which we demand. The success of 
the undertaking you already know; for the 
management was such as to reflect great 
credit on the committee who had it in charge. 
A meeting devoted whelly to the interests 
of the cause was held in Home’s Hall, in 
October, wherein the question of Suffrage 
was carefully and earnestly considered by 
Dr. Blackwell, Mrs. Lucy Stone and others, 
fully competent to discuss the subject. 

A committee was appointed to confer with 
members of the State Government, from this 
district, for the purpose of learning their 
views on our all-important question. The 


duty has been gracefully accomplished, and 
an encouraging report the result. At the 
several meetings we have been entertained 
by papers and discussions on widely differ- 
ent topics, though all gravitating, ina great- 
er or less degree, toward the question which 
absorbs our attention. In April we were 
much gratified by the presence of our es- 
teemed president, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, 
who spoke to us with sympathy and kind- 
ness, encouraging the efforts we so earnest- 
ly make. We regret that her many cares 
preclude the possibility of her frequent ap- 
pearance amongst us, for her presence is an 
incentive to work and to hope. 

In October, our meetings were continued 
when Mrs. Fellows, of Cambridge, read to 
us a paper on ‘‘The Industrial Phase of the 
Woman Question.” This was followed, in 
monthly succession, by a conversational lec- 
ture on ‘“The Condition and Education of 
Woman in different Countries,” by Dr. 
Mary J. Safford Blake; a paper on ‘‘Madame 
Roland,” by Mary G. A. Toland; an essay 
on ‘‘Education and Educators ina Repub- 
lic,” by Mr. Frederick A. Hinckley; a pa- 
per on ‘‘Education, Arbitration and Co-op- 
eration,” by Miss Isabel M. Kelen, and con- 
cluding, at our last meeting, by a ‘Critical 
study of Othello,” with readings from the 
tragedy, by Mrs. Westendorf, of the Boston 
University schoel of botany. 

We deem this a creditable record for the 
year; but if amongst us there be any who 
feel that their expectations are, as yet, unre- 
alized, let them remember that our existence 
has been too brief to achieve marvelous re- 
sults. The majority, I think, are hopeful 
and confident that we are growing in senti- 
ment and power. 

This evening we enter upon a new year; 
and, although several months will intervene 
before we again assemble, let us prepare for 
our fall and winter work with increased ear- 
nestness, an animated hope and a determin- 
ation to accept our fate which seems to be 
pre-eminently to ‘‘Learn to labor and to 
wait.” SECRETARY. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


Lord Beaconsfield is credited with descri- 
bing evening-dress as ‘‘a style of costume 
sanctioned by society for enabling ladies to 
display their natural beauties with a profu- 
sion worthy of a Grecian statue.” 

We would say, in reply to a correspondent, 
that Sorrento wood-carving is taught in a 
studio on Temple Place. The number is 
forgotten, but it can be easily found, as 
specimens of the art are in the window. 

The women of Minnesota who are twenty- 
one years of age and citizens of the United 
States now have the right to vote for all 
school officers, subject to the same require- 
ments of residence, etc., which are made 
for male voters at general elections. 

It is significant and worthy of mention 
that at the town meeting in Orleans, Mass., 
on the 16th inst., the gallery of the large 
hall was filled with ladies including its best 
citizens. This is only the second appear- 
ance of ladies at the town-meetings in that 
place. 

The French society for suppressing the 
abuse of tobacco, holding that smoking 
among boys is pernicious to their health, 
has prepared a petition to be presented to 
Parliament, asking for a law to prohibit 
youths under sixteen from using the weed 
in public places. 

The late Caroline Hastings of Pelham 
bequeathed $3000 to the town for the es- 
tablishment of a High School, one of the 
conditions being that the school should be 
kept at least six months of every year, but 
at the last town meeting the town voted— 
104 to 82—not to accept the legacy. 

Oliver Logan in writing of English hus- 
bands says, ‘‘In spirit the lazy and obstinate 
‘gentleman’ who flings himself into an easy 
chair and bids his wife get up out of here 
and bring him his boots, is the same nar- 
row-minded, ungenerous tyrant the Digger 
Indian is when he packs the load on his 
squaw and tramns himself untrammelled by 
her side.” 

The readers of the JouRNAL have been 
intensely interested in the graphic sketch 
by Mrs. Livermore of the struggles and ca- 
reer of the author of the ‘‘Dreaming Iolan- 
the.” The New York papers inform us 
that in the Academy Jonathan Scott Hartly 
has on exhibition a statue representing Mrs. 
Brooks’ Butter Woman. It is described as 
really an exquisite piece of work. 

The betrothal of the Princess Charlotte, 
eldest daughter of the Crown Prince and 
Princess of Germany, and therefore grand- 
daughter of Queen Victoria, took place at 
Berlin on Sunday, the ist of April, The 
Daily Telegraph correspondent says that it 
will be a matter of satisfaction to know 
that her marriage with Prince Bernhardt 
will be one of mutual inclination. 

Kate Claxton, we are told, has been of- 
fered one hundred dollars a night and her 
expenses to star through the country as 
“The Daughter of the Flames.” It is a 
remarkable fact that Miss Claxton’s grand- 
father was one of the victims of the burn- 
ing of the Richmond Theatre in 1811. 
Miss Claxten has had three escapes from 
fire—in Brooklyn, in Washington and in St. 

















Louis. 


Some of the recent staticians tell us that 
there is an almost complete equality in the 
world’s sexes. In France the balance is 
most nearly attained, where for every 1,000 
men there are 1,007 women. In Sweden, 
to 1,000 men there are 1,064 women, while 
in Greece, to the same number of males 
there are but 998 Greek women. In. Para- 
guay there are only 1,000 men to every 
2,080 women, a state of things mainly due 
to the ravages of the Brazilian war. 

Among the objects of prayer sent to the 
Tabernacle, the following is reported: 
Earnest prayers are solicited for the boys 
and youth of the Westborough Reform 
School, confined under keepers and over- 
seers cruel as any who ever tortured the 
black slaves of our Southern plantations. 
And it is also proved that some of the 
poor victims are orphans, who never knew, 
for an hour, a father’s care nor a mother’s 
love. [Signed] PARKER PILLSBURY. 

Mr. Beecher is reported as saying that 
‘Men and women before marriage, are as 
figures and ciphers. The woman is the ci- 
pher and counts for nothing till she gets 
the figure of a husband beside her, when 
she becomes of importance herself and 
adds tenfold to the sum of his. But this, 
it must be observed, occurs-only when she 
gets and remains on the right side of him, 
for when she shifts from this-position he re- 
turns to his lesser estate, and she to her 
original insignificance. 

Dr. Sara Sherman’s course of lectures at 
Salem are attracting considerable attention 
there. The Observer says that ‘‘the au- 
dience at the first in the course was of the 
most respectable character and.the address 
exceedingly interesting and. instructive. 
The subject was, the functions of the Stom- 
ach. Dr. Sherman enjoys a high profes- 
sional reputation as a student and practition- 
er, and has a very happy manner of impart- 


‘ing instruction. Her present course of lec- 


tures offers to our ladies an unusual oppor- 
tunity to listen to the most interesting treat- 
ment of physiological subjects, free from 
all objectionable features, and prescribing 
the results of thorough research and large 
experience.” 

M. D. Conway writes from London: 
‘Kate Field’s comedieta, ‘Extremes Meet,’ 
has survived the general change of Easter, 
and finds favor with the better class of 
play-goers. The criticism is that her acting 
is too quiet—too much like that of a lady 
performing in her own drawing-room. A 
good judge in such things remarked to me 
that the piece and the acting together resem- 
bled a pretty water-color laid on with a 
camel-hair brush—the strokes. were not 
heavy and coarse enough for stage perspec- 
tive. I hear that Kate Field is at work on 
a new play, which is already sufficiently ad- 
vanced to have been accepted by Mr. Chat- 
terton for Drury Lane. We have another 
American actress here, Miss Ella Dietz, on 
whose performances at the Haymarket I 
hear sometimes criticisms similar to that 
mentioned concerning Kate Field.” 

Governor Chamberlain’s marriage with a 
Washington lady, seven or eight years ago, 
brought him more directly to the notice of 
those here, particularly as his wife enjoyed 
a wel! deserved fame for great beauty, and 
as the ‘‘beautiful Miss Ingersoll” was looked 
to as the fairest of the fair at the capital. 
She had one of those sweet picture faces, 
and not of the insipid type, but a face of 
perfect oval, with large gray eyes of the 
order ‘‘Irish lake,” and features just enough 
of acompromise between the regular and 
the nondescript to be piquante; add to this 
a complexion of lilies and roses, a slight, 
graceful figure and a wealth of golden hair, 
which she always wore so as to display its 
natural waviness most charmingly, and you 
have a tout ensemble which all might admire 
or envy, as the case might be. As a back- 
ground to these charms, Miss Ingersoll had 
birth and superior education, but broken 
family fortunes drove her to seek a liveli- 
hood in the Treasury, and it was there that 
Governor Chamberlain, the attorney-gener- 
al of South Carolina, found her.— Washing- 
ton letter. 

The Bloomington Pantagraph in referring 
to the statement of a Boston paper about 
the success of women in business says: ‘‘The 
article mentions Mrs. W. N. Moore, of Jo- 
liet, manager of the financial department of 
the Joliet solar stove works; Mrs. Louisa 
McCall, director of a bank in that city, and 
the second female bank director ever chosen 
in the United States, Mrs. J. M. Bradley, of 
Peoria being the first; Mrs. Sarah McIntosh 
of Joliet, superintendent of schools of Will 
County and Misses Perry and Martin, law- 
yers, of Chicago.” To the catalogue the 
Pantagraph adds for Bloomington Mrs. 
Mattie Marble, who during the war, accu- 
mulated a large fortune by the careful and 
successful management of the furniture bus- 
iness left by her deceased father; Miss Geor- 
gianna Trotter, of the lumber-dealing firm 
of J. & J. W. Trotter, who is not only one 
of theshrewdest of financiers, but a leading 
member of the city board ef education, and 
Miss Raymond, superintendent of public 
schools of Bloomington—a very successful 
educator. To this we might add the name 
of Miss Welch, superintendent of public in- 
struction of DeWitt County, and Miss 
Whiteside, of Peoria County, both leading 





instructors, recognized as successful. 
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POETRY. 


TIRED MOTHERS. 


A little elbow leans upon your knee, 
Your tired knee that has so much to bear; 
A child’s dear eyes are looking lovingly 
From underneath a thatch of tangled hair 
Perhaps you do not heed the velvet touch 
Of warm, moist fingers holding yours so tight; 
You do not prize this blessing overmuch; 
You are almost too tired to pray to-night. 
But it is blessedness! A year ago 
I did not see it as I do to-day— 
We are so dul! and thankless, and so slow 
To catch the sunshine till it slips away. 
And now it seems surpassing strange to me 
That, while I wore the badge of motherhood, 
I did not kise more oft and tenderly 
The little child that brought me only good. 
And if, some night, when you sit down to rest, 
You miss this elbow from your tired knee— 
This restlese, curly head from off your breast, 
This lisping tongue that chatters constantly; 
If from your own the dimpled hands had slipped, 
And ne'er would nestle in your palm again; 
If the white feet into their grave had tripped, 
I could not blame you for your heart-ache then. 
I wonder so that mothers ever fret 
At little children clinging at their gown, 
Or that the foot-prints, when the days are wet, 
Are ever black enough to make them frown. 
If I could find a little maddy boot, 
Or cap, or jacket, on my chamber floor; 
If I could kiss arosy, restless foot, 
And hear it patter in my home once more; 
If I could mend a broken cart to-day, 
To-morrow make a kite to reach the sky— 
There is no woman in God's world would say 
She was more blissfully content than I. 
But, ah! the dainty pillow next my own 
Is never rumpled by a shining head; 
My singing birdling from its nest has flown, 
The little boy I used to kiss is dead! 
—Golden Rule. 
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THREE WORDS OF STRENGTH. 


There are three lessons I would write— 
Three words as with a burning pen, 
In tracings of eternal hght 
Upon the hearts of men. 
Have hope. Though clouds environ now 
And gladness hides her face in scorn, 
Put thon the shadow from thy brow— 
No night but hath its morn. 
Have faith. Where’er thy bark is driven— 
The calm’s disport, the tempest’s mirth— 
Know this—God rules the host of heaven— 
Th’ inhabitants of earth. 
Have love. Not love alone for one, 
But man, as man, thy brothers call, 
And scatter, like the circling sun, 
Thy charities on all. 
Thus grave these lessons on thy soul— 
Hope, Faith and Love—and thon shalt find 
Strength when life’s surges rudest roll, 
Light when thou else wert blind. 
— Schiller. 
o> 


RECOGNITION. 
BY WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 


How shall I know thee in the sphere which keeps 
The disembodied spirits of the dead, 

When all of thee that time could wither sleeps 
And perishes among the dust we tread? 

For I shall feel the sting of ceaseless pain, 
If there I meet thy gentle presence not; 

Nor hear the voice I love, nor read again 
In thy serenest eyes the tender thought. 

Will not thy own meek heart demand me there?— 
That heart whose fondest throbs to me were given. 

My name on earth was ever in thy prayer, 
And wilt thou never utter it in heaven? 

The love that lived through all the stormy past 
And meekly with my harsher nature bore, 

And deeper grew, and tender to the last, 
Shall it expire with life and be no more? 

Shalt thou not teach me, in that calmer home, 
The wiedom that I learned so ill in this— 

The wisdom which is love—till 1 become 
Thy fit companion in that land of bliss? 








THERE’S MANY A 
MURPHY. 


“The fact is,” said Mrs. Bixby, ‘you 

might as well look for a needle in a hay- 
stack as to try and find any lest creature in 
this big, blazing bumble bee of a city. You 
may as well give it up at once.” And she 
looked over at her brother-in-law’s brother 
with an impatience that she tried in vain to 
suppress. For it was not politic to succumb 
to this feeling of exasperation which her 
brother-in-law’s brother had induced by this 
infatuation of his about his youngest sister, 
who had run away from home with a scoun- 
dre] years and years ago—long enough, as 
Mrs. Bixby thought, to have dropped out 
of any reasonable family’s remembrance. 
It was not politic, because this tormenting 
and persistent man, who insisted upon hunt- 
ing where there was no hope of finding, was 
a bachelor of mature years and ample for- 
tune. 

Joshua Flander’s farm out on the border 
Mrs. Bixby had heard of as a marvel of 
richness and prosperity; the soil was jet- 
black for fathoms deep, and crop after crop 
could be taken therefrom without adminis- 
tering the mildest tonic for this drain upon 
its resources. The mowers and reapers and 
gatherers and sowers, and all the other ma- 
chines, were numberless and inestimable; 
thousands and thousands of acres, level, in- 
finite and unfenced, dazzled the imagination 
and filled the admiring heart of Mrs. Bixby. 

‘‘Not a chick to inherit it all,” she said to 
herself, ‘‘but his brether and the children.” 

“Lost creature!” repeated her brother-in- 
law’s brother. ‘‘Lost1 God forbid, Maria!” 

“Well, can you find her?” said Mrs. Bix- 
by. She was polishing the silver coffee-urn, 
and almost made a dent in its brilliant side 
in her irritation. ‘Can you find her, Josh- 
ua Flanders?” 

“No, no;” he said, shaking his head 
mournfully, ‘I can’t find her.” 

“Can I find her? Can your brother John 
find her? Can his wife, my sister, find her? 


Can the multitude of people and papers 
you've written to, find her? No. Then 
she’s lost, isn’t she? If a thing can’t be 
found, it’s lost ain’t it?” 

“Yes, yes,” said Joshua, still shaking his 
head dolefully: ‘‘In one sense she’s lost; 
but I don’t like to hear you call her a lost 
creature, Maria.” 

‘Shall I call her a lost coffee-urn, Joshua, 
a lost boot-jack, a lost spittoon?” Mrs. 
Bixby’s sharp black eyes had fallen upon 
these things one after the other. ‘Shall I 
call her a lost cravat?” she centinued. 
‘You'd better fix yours before you go out, 
Joshua, for it’s away around under your 
left ear. And I suppose we'd better get 
ready, for we'll have to wait outside till the 
doors are opened, so as to get a good seat. 
Jane’s a little hard of hearing, and Moody’s 
voice in the distance is thick and indistinct. 
Sankey’s you can hear to the end of crea- 
tion; but it’s a dreadful strain to catch every 
word of Moody’s, if you happen to be late, 
and can’t get down in the body of the build- 
ing.” 

Mrs. Bixby’s brother-in-law’s brother 
sighed ence more, heavily and despairingly, 
and then went slowly up stairs to arrange 
his toilét for this trip to the Hippodrome. 

This was his last day in the metropolis, 
his very last; and the only news he had 
gained in all these years of poor little Kitty 
had come from this big seething city. It 
must have been fully ten years since he saw 
that account of the brawl] in the paper tell- 
ing of Murphy’s death; and although he 
wrote at once, and made every effort to find 
his now widowed sister, all was in vain. 
She was gone, she was lost, as Mrs. Bixby 
had said—a little pebble in the big whurl- 
pool, swept away. He looked out of his 
window, and as it was up in the Mansard- 
roof, it commanded a view of myriads of 
chimneys as far as the eye could reach. He 
wondered, in a weak, vacillating way, if the 
smoke from Kitty’s frugal fire had crept 
thinly up through any of these chimneys, 
and he had actually put his arms upon the 
window-sill, and looked mournfully forth 
when a tap upon the door aroused him from 
his reverie. 

He opened it and found upon the threshold 

a quantity of lace and silk and velvet that 
almost extinguished the slight form of his 
niece, Marie Genevieve Flanders. 
‘I want to bid you once more geod-by, 
dear Uncle Joshua,” she said, in a high 
treble, and pouring forth her words quickly 
and pantingly—‘‘just once mere, dear Uncle 
Joshua!” 

Uncle Joshua stooped and kissed her af- 
ter his melancholy fashion and finding that 
she still remained in the doorway, he kissed 
her again, this time putting his horny hand 
upon her little velvet-clad shoulder, where- 
upon she shrank back. 

“Don’t rumble my collar please,” she 
said, still remaining there, tossing her long 
golden curls, and lifting her big blue eyes 
greedily to the dim, sad ones of the Western 
farmer. 

All at once Joshua thought of something. 
He put his hand in his vest pocket and took 
from thence a bright new bit of currency. 
As the crisp little bill rattled in his fingers, 
the eyes of young Miss Genevieve grew 
more and more eager. Her little kid-gloved 
hand extended itself, clasped the bit of cur- 
rency, and then she departed, casting no 
glance behind. 

Joshua Flanders gazed after the dainty 
little body, and his countenance grew more 
lugubrious than ever. 

It wasn’t a nice thing for this poor hus- 
band-man to think that his brother, his sis- 
ter-in-law, and his sister-in-law’s sister, their 
children, their men-servants and maid-ser- 
vants, and every one within their gates, 
cared nothing for him, save only and so far 
as he could minister to their greediness for 
these bits of currency that made plethoric 
the'pockets of his capacious vest. 

He wouldn’t have cared so much if only 
he could have found Kitty, his poor long- 
lost sister—if he could have relieved her 
misery, could have shielded her from pov- 
erty and want and wretchedness with these 
bits of currency which he was compelled to 
squander upon these other relatives of his, 
who needed not his help or generosity. At 
this moment she might be starving, she and 
her children, for perhaps there was this ad- 
dition to her wretchedness—might be dying 
of want only a few blocks away. And poor 
Joshua sat down on the bed, and plunged 
his hands in his scant gray hair and groaned 
in spirit. He could see the wretched garret 
in which they lived, the dilapidated walls 
that sheltered these loved ones, its broken 
and decayed appointments; he could see 
Kitty, and so beautiful and rosy and bless- 
ed, now well on in years, a pale, cadaver- 
ous, horror-haunted, desperate woman. 

He got upon his feet, and walked up and 
down. 

“Oh most merciful God,” he cried, ‘‘give 
me to find my poor sister, my long-lost Kit- 
ty!” 

And Mrs. Bixby, who had gone up to see 
if he was ready, turned on her heel and 
went down stairs again. 

“If he was worth the mines of Golconda,” 
said Mrs. Bixby to her sister Jane, when 
she reached the back parlor again, I should 
have had to tell him what I thought of him 





—what a poor miserable fool of an idiot he 
was. ” 


“I hope you'll remember, Maria,” said 
Jane,” ‘‘that the welfare of my children de- 
pends upon your prudence. He’s in that 
state of mind now that he might leave his 
money in charity or any other dreadful 
way.” 

“Well, for pity’s sake,” said Mrs. Bixby, 
“Jet’s get through with to-day, and thank 
Heaven, to-morrow he’ll be well on his way 
Westward. I do hope and pray he’ll never 
come on here again.” 

Singularly enough Mr. Moody chose for 
his text the subject of uncertainty as to 
what a day would bring forth. 

They had not been able, after all, to gain 
what Maria called the body of the building. 
The vacilatien and mournful hesitancy of 
Uncle Joshua had delayed them in various 
ways, so that when they reached the big 
edifice the doors were already open, and in- 
stead of the comfortable body of the build- 
ing that Maria coveted, they were thrust 
into a far-off ganglion or nerve of the 
monster. 

Se half of the sermon was lost upon 
Jane. She could see the quick, emphatic 
gestures of Mr. Moody, distinguished here 
and there whole sentences, and then lost 
the thread of it all. 

But fortunately ene ef the few human 
beings—only one out of the few human 
race—who have their full normal hearing— 
many a time when sitting upon his veranda 
away out in the Western heme, when the 
sweet summer day was sinking dreamily in- 
to the tender arms of night, ina moment 
of sunset glow and hush and infinity of 
solitude, when the frogs ceased to croak 
and the crickets to chip, Joshua Flanders 
could hear the mournful how] of the coyote 
miles and miles away, and the light tread 
of a rabbit close by. 

So that he never lost a word of Mr. 
Moody’s sermon. The practical and plain 
but decisive preacher teld Joshua that there 
was no knowing what a day may bring 
forth, in such a graphic and forcible way 
that the poor old gentleman began to be in- 
vigorated with hope, stirred up, worked 
upon by Mr. Moody’s earnestness in some- 
thing like the way that a galvanic battery 
pours into the deadened muscles a short 
but strong dose of life. 

The religion of his life was to find his 
forsaken and widowed sister—she that was 
poor abused and cast forth from her father’s 
house, and her name unknown there for 
years; she that was the victim of this misera- 
ble politician and wire puller, who was fortu- 
nately killed ina brawl at last—it was his: 
religion to seek out and find this bruised 
and broken reed; and inspired by the elo- 
quence of Mr. Moedy, Joshua began to 
look about him with the hope that he might 
find her there that very day. 

There were at least five thousand people 
gathered there, and among them many a 
pale, spiritless face caught a fleeting glow 
of relief and raised itself to the voice of 
the preacher, others sunk trembling and 
suppliant, and among these was one that 
attracted Joshua. Her head was bowed 
upon her thin trembling hands—it seemed 
as if she had hardly strength enough to 
hold it upright. Her shawl of arusty black, 
her shabby crape veil, the darned and faded 
gloves upon her hands, gave Joshua to be- 
lieve that she was a widow and miserably 
poor. Something in the turn of her shoul- 
ders had seemed familiar to him; her height, 
as she stoed to sing, was that of his long 
lost Kitty. The few hairs which straggled 
beneath her bonnet, if they had been less 
grey, would have exactly matched the lock 
which he always carried in his pocket-book ; 
and when she at last raised her head and 
Joshua looked full upon her face, his whole 
frame trembled. 

‘Don’t look back so much,” said Mrs. 
Bixby. ‘‘Whaton earthails you? There’s 
nothing to be afraid of. I do beliéve,” she 
added, to her sister Jane, ‘‘he’s looking for 
the way out; he’s afraid of one of the 
beams falling, or something. Dear me, 
what a blessing it will be when he’s safe on 
his way to-morrow!” 

Joshua wiped the perspiration from his 
streaming brow. Yes, he had found her at 
last, worn and stricken with sad years of 
sorrow, of poverty, of bitterness of heart 
and spirit; yet in the dark unquenchably 
brilliant eyes, in the yet graceful and 
shapely form, in the pleading and gentle 
expression, her face was as familiar to him 
as his own. Why, there was even the old 
scar upon her cheek from the fish-hook he 
had unwittingly buried there. 

A serene joy began to beam upon the 
florid face of Joshua Flanders. Mr. 
Sankey sang: ‘‘The Ninety and Nine,” and 
it was with difficulty Joshua could be kept 
in his seat. Tears rolled down his cheeks, 
“Yes, yes,” he murmured, ‘I go to the 
desert to find my sheep.” 

“Good gracious!” said Mrs. Bixby, nud- 
ging Jane with her umbrella; ‘I believe in 
my heart he’s going to do something dread- 
ful—get converted or something. My life, 
what a care he is!” 

But Joshua was oblivious of the ninety 
and nine of his relatives among whom be- 
longed Mrs. Bixby. Jl he thought of was 
the one that had been lost; and during the 
benediction he kept his eyes firmly fixed 
upon the now veiled and drooping form of 





the widow. 
Alas! in one moment, ina half second, 





she was swept away out of his sight. The 
vast multitude heaved behind him. He was 
pushed, driven, bewildered; he hesitated, 
and was Jost. Mrs. Bixby endeavored in 
vain to reach: him with her umbrella; Jane 
beckoned wildly, called in vain. He 
heeded not. They were driven on, lost in 
the crowd, and still he was unmindful. 
What mattered it to him who was gone, 
now that he had lost sight of Kitty? But 
suddenly in the distance it seemed to him 
that he saw her; and now indeed he re- 
solved that come what might, he would not 
lose sight ef her again. He began to push 
his way through the crowd, keeping his 
eyes steadily fixed upon the shrinking form, 
and the people about him found out that 
this old man had considerable push about 
him. He reached her side at the door, and 
they were thrust into the street together, 
but with desperate tenacity he grasped the 
corner of her shawl. 

“Don’t be frightened, ma’am,” he said, 
“T have business with you. I—I—in fact, 
ma’am, I—I ama friend. Do you knowa 
lady by the name of Kitty—Mrs. Kitty 
Murphy?” 

“Yes, yes, sir,” said the lady; “I know 
her well—as well as I know myself.” 

‘‘Aha!” said Joshua, taking a long breath, 
“thank God, I have found you at last! Do 
you know I have come a thousand miles to 
find you? Do you know that for the last 
ten years it has been the dream of my life 
to see you as you are before me? MayI go 
to your home, and talk with you a little out 
of the crowded street?” 

She looked at him in a dazed and wonder- 
ing way, and said, in a sad voice that went 
to Joshua’s heart: ‘‘Yes, you may come to 
my home, sir. It is a poor one, but you 
can ceme.” 

‘‘A poor one,” he muttered, as they went 
along. ‘‘Of course it is. I expected it to 
be poor.” And presently, as they turned 
into a crooked and tumble down thorough- 
fare, into a narrow alley, through a dark 
and dingy doorway, up dilapidated stairs, 
into a clean but wretchedly furnished room, 
where the evidences of poverty were un- 
mistakable, the face of Joshua began to 
glow with satisfaction. ‘‘Poorer even than 
I thought,” he murmured; ‘‘on the verge of 
starvation, likely.” And unable longer to 
stifle his emotion, his joy, his unspeakable 
gratitude, he turned to the poor lady and 
said, in a voice husky with agitation: 

“Tt is all over, dear. Thank God, it is 
past—all the hardship and agony. I’m 
your brother, Kitty—your old brother Josh- 
ua. Don’t you know Josh? Don’t you re- 
member the dear old home out West? It's 
waiting for us now, dear, ten times more 
beautiful than ever. I saw your husband’s 
death in the paper. He was killed in a 
brawl, the scoundrel, as he deserved to be.” 

‘‘Hush, sir!” said the lady, indignantly. 
“My husband killed in a brawl! What do 
you mean? He died decently in his bed. 
How dare you say such a thing? You’re 
wandering; you’re mistaken, sir, or dement- 
ed—Heaven knows which.” 

Joshua sank down upon a chair, the three 
legs of which giving way under him he fell 
upon the floor. 

‘‘Didn’t you tell me,” faltered the poor 
old man, ‘‘that you were Kitty Murphy?” 

“I said I knew of a lady by that name, 
and God knows I do, and—and”—here she 
paused and listened to the sound of carriage 
wheels—“‘here she is,” she added, running 
to the window; ‘‘here she is, God bless her!” 

Joshua staggered to his feet in time to 
reach the window and see a lady descend 
from a carriage at the door, and not a word 
more was spoken till she mounted the stairs 
and entered the room. 

“This is Mistress Murphy,” said the poor 
woman, ‘‘the best lady and the most beauti- 
ful the sun ever shone upon. She has kept 
a roof over my head, and foed in mine and 
the children’s mouths a whele weary winter. 
God bless you, ma’am, he followed me out 
of the Hippodrome thinking I was his sister 
that’s been lost or dead this many a year, 
and strange to say, her name was like your 
own; but for that matter, there’s many a 
Murphy.” 

Here the poor woman stopped talking, 
finding that her benefactress and the strange 
gentleman were gazing at each other stead- 
fastly. 

Joshua could not take his eyes from the 
face of this lovely woman before him. She 
was clad in silks and velvets; a faint per- 
fume touched his senses. She was a crea- 
ture all of luxury; and Joshua could not 
take his eyes from her face. 

Her own were fast filling with tears and 
she clasped and unclasped her hands, and 
took one little step ferward. 

“Don’t tell me,” cried Joshua, sternly, 
‘that you are Kitty Flanders.” 

“Oh!” she said, taking a few more little 
steps forward, and throwing herself inte his 
arms. ‘‘I should just have died if you had 
disappointed me. You are Josh, of course— 
dear old Josh! Oh, how happy lam! Come 
and get into the carriage and go home with 
me rightaway! Oh, isn’t it perfectly splen- 
did!” she said to the poor woman, whe nod- 
ded her head with joy. ‘‘Isn’t it grand? 
You dear, dear old blessing!” and she coaxed 
and pulled poor bewildered Joshua out of 
the room, and down the stairs, and into the 
carriage. 

‘‘Home,” she said to the coachman, and 





then she snuggled up to Joshua, put her 
perfumed head upon his shoulder, and burst 
into tears of joy. 

Which softened Joshua’s heart. Two or 
three half-checked sobs escaped him; byt 
he gazed upon the feathered and belaced 
head, the diamonds that shone in ker little 
ears, the luxurious upholstery of the car. 
riage, and Joshua looked very lugubrious, 

“It seems you are not in want then,” he 
said, sternly. 

‘In’ what, dear? Why, certainly not.” 

‘You are perhaps even rich?” he added 
grimly. 

‘‘Well, moderately so, Josh. I’ve plenty 
to help you with dear, if you want help.” 

Joshua lifted her head from his shoulder. 

“Kitty,” he said, ‘this is hard, this js 
cruel. Here I’vecome a thousand miles ex. 
pecting to find you in want, destitution, per. 
haps even starvation. I have plenty of 
money to relieve you. I counted upon it; 
it has been a dream of my life. And to see 
you here, dressed up like a puppet, with 
trinkets in your ears that would buy a big 
share of the old place, offering even to help 
me—it’s too much—it’s net to be borne, 
Kitty ” 

“I’m so sorry!” said Kitty. ‘It’s too bad 
to disappoint you, but it’s all the fault of 
James—he will keep getting rich do what 
you can. I spend allthe money I can. You 
don’t know how hard I labor in this way. 
But he is the most irrepressible fellow; the 
more I spend, the more he gets. And there 
he is now on the door-step yonder. It’s the 
only fault he has, Josh; try to fergive him 
for my sake.” 

And actually there James Murphy stood 
on the doer-step of his brown-stone house, 
leoking as well and prosperous as if he had 
never been killed in a brawl. 

When Kitty told him all about it, he ex- 
tended a hand to Joshua, the little finger of 
which held a diamond as big as a plover’s 
egg, and declared he never was so glad of 
anything in his life. 

“For you see, Josh,” he said, when they 
were all comfortably settled at dinner, and 
the plate and porcelain and prodigality had 
almost taken away Joshua’s breath as well 
as appetite-—‘‘you see, Kitty has had every- 
thing else, and it’s a woman’s nature to be 
always wanting; so all these years she’s been 
pining for the waste of land out on the prair- 
ie and her brother Josh. I’ve told herI had 
no objection to hunting you out, if it wasn’t 
for the rest. They treated me rather shab- 
bily out there in the campaign, if you re- 
member; but you had always a good word 
for me, Josh, and I’m not the man to forget 
these things. If you stay on this way, I'll 
make a place for you somewhere; something 
in the customs would suit you, I think.” 
And this prosperous politician surveyed 
Joshua with rather acritical air. 

“I’m obliged,” said Joshua, coldly, ‘‘but 
I must go back to that waste land on the 
prairie.” And then, as he was very fond 
of Kitty and his heart was softened, he re- 
flected that this brother-in-law of his didn’t 
look like the thief and murderer their local 
paper had pictured him; and now that he 
remembered, the other side was held up as 
a pattern of purity and righteousness. ‘‘I 
must go back, James,” he said, meekly; 
‘but, with your permission, I'll take Kitty 
with me fora visit, and show her the setting 
sun.” 

“All right,” said James, ‘‘only remem ber 
that untilshe comes back my sun will never 
rise.” 

Then Joshua went out and telegraphed to 
Mrs. Bixby that he had found Kitty but 
everything was not exactly as he had ex- 
pected. 

‘No, I guess not,” said Mrs. Bixby; ‘‘oh 
no, she isn’t quite the innocent angel he im- 
agined; some impudent baggage, I suppese, 
that he has picked up in the streets. I’ve 
no doubt she’ll cheat and mislead the poor 
old idiot to his heart’s content; but he 
mustn’t bring any of his Murphy’s here. I 
won't have them at my house; that’s very 
certain.” 

But when, some weeks later, she, togeth- 
er with the rest of the family, went down 
to the train to see Joshua off, she found 
there a beautiful and fascinating woman, 
who gave such pretty little compliments and 
greetings to her grown-up relatives, and love- 
ly little silver bits and trinkets to the little 
ones, that even the adamantine heart of Mrs. 
Bixby was softened; and when the train 
went off, taking with it Joshua Flanders and 
Kitty, and when a gentleman, with a dia- 
mond upon his little finger as big as a plov- 
er’s egg, offered her his arm on their way 
from the wharf Mrs. Bixby took it blandly, 
saying to herself, ‘‘After all there’s many 4 
Murphy.”—Salem Gazette. 


CHARITIES CONDUCTED BY WOMEN IN 
DENMARK 





This country sent tothe Centennial Expo- 
sition, with other things, an admirably clear 
and well-written statement of the charitable 
work of its women. The institutions re- 
ported number thirty-one, and embrace & 
wide range of general and special benevo- 
lence. The name of one society, the ‘‘As- 
sociation for Aiding Unmarried Women 
whose Circumstances do not Agree with 
their Education,” is suggestive of a class 
whose size is appalling in most countries. 
It is shocking to think how many men and 
women, both married and single, suffer 
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from an inequality between their ‘‘circum- 
stances and education.” This might possi- 
ply be prevented by extending relief to 
those who are badly proportioned in the 
other direction, those who have more money 
than education. If Denmark could only 
teach us how to level down as well as up in 
fitting the circumstances to the mental con- 


dition! 
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DRINKING AMOMG FASHIONABLE WOMEN. 


The New York Sun, in a recent editorial 
upon “Drinking among Fashionable Wo- 
men,” says: 

“Jt is undoubtedly true that many of our 
women who indulge in the dissipations of 
fashionable society are given to drinking 
champagne, and even spiritous liquors. 
The practice is also growing, and its bale- 
ful results are apparent to any one who is 
well acquainted with the lovely creatures 
who adorn our gay saloons of fashion. 
Not long ago a young girl, who had devel- 
oped a charming capacity for music, and a 
happy social tact, became so hopeless a 
victim of dipsomania that she was taken 
to an asylum, where her appetite could be 
restrained,—a complete and shattered wreck 
at the opening of womanhood. This is 
only one case out of many. The habit 
starts with the experience of the stimulating 
effects of liquor after fashionable dissipa- 
tion, or when it is desired to start a gayety 
that does not come spontaneously. The 
stimulant soon becomes a necessity, and be- 
fore she is aware of it the woman is a 
toper. Within the last twenty years the 
freedom with which women drink wines 
and other liquors has become greater and 
greater. Some of them in fashionable life 
really have stronger heads than men, and 
are able to carry their liquors with a steady 
gait and a tongue in nowise thickened; but 
the more delicate nervous organization of 
the woman causes the effect of the strain to 
be more serious than in the case of a man. 

A woman, too, who once acquires the 
habit ef drinking, is apt to consume an 
enormous amount of liquor of all sorts. 
If our physicians who practice among the 
fashionable people of the city could reveal 
their knowledge on this subject, it would 
astound the public.”’ 


-_—__ eo 
ABOUT WIVES. 

Many a man has won in the battle of life 
because, when he went from home in the 
morning, he left behind a devoted compan- 
ion who looked well to her household, and 
relieved his mind of any distracting cares 
pertaining to his domestic matters. The 
same men, on their return at night, have 
caught inspiration from the clear statements, 
comprehensive understanding, or unerring 
instincts, of the same companions. All 
who have been engaged in great moral en- 
terprises—anti-slavery, temperance, charit- 
able, church—know how much they are 
promoted and strengthened by women. We 
heard a good story, the other day, which 
bears on this point: It was one of the 
doubtful days of the late electoral cemmis- 
sion. Judge Bradley, on some minor point, 
had favored the claim of the Democrats. 
The rumor at once ran through Washington 
that Bradley would vote with that side, and 
Tilden would be counted in. A citizen of 
Maine, present in Washington, caught the 
infection of doubt, and called on Senator 
Blaine in his apprehension. He stated the 
rumor he had heard. ‘‘Pshaw!” said Mr. 
Blaine, ‘‘there’s nothing in it! The decision 
is not to be made till to-morrow; and in the 
meantime the Judge has got to dine and 
room with the old lady. She is an old- 
school abolitionist, and belonged to the un- 
derground railroad company. Take my 
word for it there will be ne decision for Mr. 
Tilden from that quarter while she is alive 
and well!” The result proved the Senator's 
discrimination. Now we have it that Mrs. 
Hayes is the daughter of an old anti-slavery 
man. Let those who are disturbed with the 
idea that the President is going to abandon 
the loyalists of the South, white or colored, 
be comforted from the same reason. The 
women of this republic in large measure al- 
ready rule!—Commonwealth. 

——en 9 o 
WOMAN’S ASSOCIATION OF THE RED 
CROSS. 


Germany has one of the best managed 
Systems of benevolent work in the world. 
Its centre is in the’ city of Berlin, and it 
covers the empire with a network of branch 
associations, three hundred and eighty-one 
innumber. Its total membership is nearly 
thirty-four thousand, and the badge worn 
by this army of charity is a red cross on a 
white ground. 

The @bjects of the association are, 1st: 
The care of the sick and wounded in war; 
2d: Relief of suffering caused by pesti- 
lence, famine, inundation, etc.; 3: To 
found and improve hospitals, and to pro- 
vide them with trained nurses; 4th: Charge 
of orphan asylums or neglected children; 
5th: Employment for those out of Work. 

In addition to this great institution, there 
are several Industrials Schools for Women; 
an association fer the ‘Prevention of Mortal- 
ity among Infants;” a ‘‘Housewife’s Asso- 
Clation,” to look after the economic inter- 
‘sts of the household; a Public Kitchen 





Association, to supply goed food to work- 
ing people, at a low price; with many other 
institutions of general or special charitable 
objects, all conducted by women. 
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VEGETABLE MEDICINES 


ARE THE ONLY REMEDIES THAT 
WILL CURE CHRONIC DISEASES. 











R. E. D. SPEAR has been in active practice fora 

quarter of a century, during which time he has suc- 
cessfully treated thousands for nearly all the different 
illsto which human flesh is heir. The great principle 
in his systemis: Discard the use of all MINERAL 
MEDICINE AS NOT ONLY USELESS BUT DAN- 
GEROUS. 

Dr. Spear's patients may be met in nearly every 
town in New England, some of twenty-five years ago; 
others all the way down to the present time, when he 
has probably more people under treatment than any 
doctor in America. 

DR. SPEAR may be consulted on ALL Diseases, 
free of charge; also by letter, enclosing a stamp. 

Office, 897 Washington Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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A list of Property improved and unimproved for 
sale, torent and for exchange. Call before investing 
and examine my list. 


W. A. SMITH, 
22 School Street, 
BOSTON. 
lyl 





R. MARSTON & CO’S 


DINING ROOMS, 


FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 


23,25 & 27 Brattle Street, 
BOSTON. 





MARSTON HOUSE, 


On the European Plan. 


No. 17 BRATTLE STREET, 


R. Marston & Co., Proprietors, 


Rooms to Let by the Day or Week. 
tely 





ORIENTAL TEA 


Companyv! 


Fine Teas and Coffees. 


FAMILIES SUPPLIED AT 


Wholesale Prices, 


MALE BERRY 


JAVA 
COFFEE 


Our eighth importation, which we are now selling, 
is the best lot we have ever offered. Every lover of 
good coffee should try it. 


SOLD ONLY BY THE 


Oriental Tea Company. 


Ws invite the particular attention of house- 
keepers to our stock of new Teas, of this 
year’s crop, which we are now offering. We always 
make a specialty of the FINEST varieties of high 
grade Teas, believing them to be cheaper in the end 
and knowing them to be purer and more healthfu 
than the lower e8. 

WE IMPORT OUR BEST TEAS ourselves, and 
can warrant them to be strictly = and of the very 
best quality, in strength and flavor, made. As we 
sell them at one small fy over the first cost ¥ im- 

tation, OUR PRICES WILL BE FOUND LOW- 

R than the ordinary cost of the common article at 
retail stores. 


ORIENTAL TEA COMPANY, 


SIGN OF THE BIG TEA KETTLE, 


85 and 87 Court Street. 





HYGIENIC 
Under-Garments 
For Ladies and Children. 


Obtained the Highest Award at 
the Centennial. 





Suspended from the shoulders 
instead of the hips, thereby 
giving free circulation through- 
out the body. 

Union under-Flannel Eman- 
cipation Suits, Emancipation 
Waists, Chemilettes, Princess 
Waists, Dress-Reform Corset 
Waists, Stocking Supporters, 


Skirt Suspenders, &c., &c. 


and a variety of articles indispensable to all ladies 
desiring to dress hygienically. Illustrated Catalogue 
and -List sent FREE on application. 


Address 


MRS. H. 8. HUTCHINSON, 


East Fourteenth Street, N. Y. 


Third door from Fifth Avenue. lyte 





FURNITURE, 


Round and Square End So- 
fas, Tete-a-Tetes, Easy Chairs, 
Student Chairs, and Thirty dif- 
ferent patterns of Parlor Chairs, 
Tables, Ottomans, Music Stools, 
Foot-rests, &e., &ec., &e. 


LODGE AND CHURCH FURNITURE 


designed and made to order. 


PARLOR SUITS 


in every variety of style and fin- 
ish, Fifty Dollars, and upwards. 


Braman’s Patent Reclining Chair, 


acknowledged by dealers to be 
the very best Chair in use. 

We import direct from the 
manufacturers. 


SAM. LAYCOCK’S BEST ENGLISH 
HAIR SEATING; 


which for durability and finish 
is superior to any other make. 

Furniture covered with this 
celebrated Seating will wear 
much longer than any other 
Hair Seating. 

SHAW & APPLIN, 

Successors to BRAMAN, SHAW & Co. 


SALESROOMS,27 Sudbury Street, 
corner Portland Street, FACTO- 
RY at East Cambridge, Mass. 





CARPETS. 


Persian 
Carpets, 
Rugs and 
Mats. 


Joel Goldthwait 
& Co., 


169 Washington St.. 

Have just received a fresh sup- 
ply of PERSIAN CARPETS, 
RUGS and MATS that are 
worthy the inspection of pur- 
chasers ; among them are a few 
ANTIQUE RUGS from TEH- 
ERAN which are worth inspec- 
tion. 

The above goods will be of.- 
fered at prices that will insure 
sales, 

We have also on hand a full 
stock of MOQUETS, AXMIN 
STERS, WILTONS, Brussels, 
Tapestries and Ingrains, which 


we shall offer at 


Low Prices! 
JOEL GOLDTHWAII & Oo. 


169 WASHINGTON STREET, 





BOSTON 
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LITERARY N OTICES. 


Mr. Leslie Stephen contributes a notable 
article on ‘‘Charles Kingsley” to the April 
Cornhill.——The brilliant and remarkable 
series of articles on ‘“‘Natural Religion” is 
continued in Macmillan for April. The 
author of ‘Mrs. Jerningham’s Journal” has 
written a poem entitled ‘‘Harry,” which will 
be published during the present month.—— 
Macmillan & Co. have prepared for the 
market Matthew Arnold’s new volume, 
called ‘‘Last Essay on Church and Re- 
ligion.” It will be uniform with ‘‘Litera- 
ture and Dogma.”——Mr. John Latouche 
will have an article in the April number of 
the New Quarterly on the ‘Land Tenure 
and Agriculture in Portugal.”——Prof. 
Whitney's new work, ‘The Essentials of 
English Grammar, for the Use of Students,” 
will be immediately re-published by Henry 
$. King, & Co., London.——Lovell, Adam, 
Wesson & Co. have published in pamphlet 
form Dr. Freeman’s essay on ‘‘The Turks 
in Europe,” as have the Messrs. Harper in 
their ‘‘Half Hour Series. ”"——‘‘Ninety Years 
of Work and Play” is the lively title which 
is given by his daughter to the sketches of 
the public and private career of John Chris- 
tian Schetky, late marine painter to Queen 
Victoria, and William Blackwood & Sons 
are the publishers.——Twenty-two pub- 
lishers in England are engaged in printing 
Mr. Longfellow’s works, and find it a 
profitable enterprise, but only one or two, 
in the absence of an international copyright, 
have any conscience about sending to the 
distinguished author his proper royalty. 
—Dr. Stephen H. Tyng, Jr., D. D., has 
written a short s ries of meditations upon 
the return of the Lord Jesus Christ to reign 
over the earth, which has been published 
by the new firm of Mucklow & Simon, of 
New York. The name of the book, ‘‘He will 
Come,” sufficiently indicates the general 
drift of its contents.——-The man who 
taught John Keats all the sweets of song, 
Mr. Charles Cowden Clarke, died in Eng- 
land about the middle cf March. He first 
lent Keats the ‘‘Faerie Queens,” and the 
two friends sat up till daylight over ‘‘Chap- 
man’s Homer,” Keats shouting with delight, 
as passage after passage of especial energy 
struck his imagination.——Prof. Dowden, 
well known as one of the best literary crit- 
ics in the Contemporary Review, is now de- 
livering a series of lectures before Trinity 
College, Dublin, on ‘‘Nineteenth Century 
Literature,” which will be published, to- 
gether with a selection from his articles on 
nineteenth century writers which have ap- 
peared in the reviews.——The title of Gen. 
Di Cesnola’s book on Cyprus, to be pub- 
lished shortly by Mr. Murray, is ‘‘Cyprus, 
its Ancient Cities, Tombs and Temples; a 
Narrative of Explurations and Discoveries 
during a Residence of Ten Years in the 
Island.” It will give a sketch of the island 
from prehistoric time; and the appendix 
will contain an illustrated catalogue, by Mr. 
C. W. King, of gems discovered at Curium, 
with a description of vases, and a list of 
Pheenician, Greek, and Assyrian inscrip- 
tions, found by Gen. Di Cesnola. There 
will also be some account of the actual 
condition of the peeple on the island.—— 
‘Analysis of Religious Belief,” by Viscount 
Amberley, D M. Bennett, New York, is a 
book of unusualinterest. It may be classed 
with Dr. Draper’s ‘‘Science and Religion,” 
but is said to be superior in facts which 
have a greater or less bearing on the con- 
clusions which are drawn than Dr. Draper's 
book can lay claim to. If we can imagine, 
says the New York World, a less industri- 
ous Buekle and consequently one who cared 
less to consult eriginal authorities, yet one 
who had lived to complete his task, we shall 
come very near to placing the Viscount 
Amberley in a light under which he may 
be viewed understandingly, and ‘‘oriented” 
properly. He looks upon all religions in 
the way in which Max Miller studies lan- 
guages, as a congeriesof phenomena which 
are to be studied best by comparison, and 
the tracing of them, to some original source 
which he finds in the structure of the mind 
itself; he finds that in certain things all re- 
ligions are at one, but touching the matter 
in a different way from that in which for 
instance, Bishop Hedley, O. 8. B., touches 
it in his admirable lectures on ‘‘The Spirit 
of Faith,” he comes to the conclusion that 
all are equally destitute of objective basis, 
instead of that one, and that the Christian 
religion, must be true. 

oe 
ANOTHER ESTIMATE OF HARRIET 
MARTINEAU. 








Upon reading the recent article by T. W. 
H., upon Miss Martineau’s Biography, I 
laid down my WoMAN’s JOURNAL in a per- 
plexed state of mind, and asked myself if 
the difference between his estimate of Miss 
Martineau and my own, arose from a radi- 
cal difference in the mental organization of 
men and women, or from personal peculiar- 
ities. I have not yet answered the ques- 
tion, nor is it a matter of importance, but I 
have observed that nearly all the critical 
notices, (presumably by men) whether Eng- 
lish or American, either speak slightingly of 
Miss Martineau in some particular, or with- 
out a particle of enthusiasm; while all the 
women with whom I have spoken of her 
biography—and they chance to have all been 





those qualified by exceptionalby high moral 
and mental character, for accurate judg- 
ment, are as enthusiastic in its praise as I 
am. ‘‘A melancholy book!” I should as 
soon think of calling the west wind melan- 
choly. 1 have rarely read the story of a 
life that so nerved and inspired me; the 
only drawback to its effect, being that by 
the side of such untiring industry, immense 
accomplishment, brave truthfulness and 
rounded character, one’s self and one’s best 
work appear so worthless as to be discourag- 
ing, until one is cheered by remembering 
that the little drops also swell, according to 
their measure, the resistless currents. 

Because I think this book so valuable to 
women, and they are liable to be misled by 
the critics who call Miss Martineau mascu- 
line, jealous, dogmatic etc., and therefore 
decline reading it, I am moved to write of 
her, and it from my point of view. I do 
this the more readily because while from 
early childhood admiring and revering this 
neble woman, I was so far influenced by 
newspaper squibs as to believe her masculine, 
in the objectionable sense of that word, and 
destitute of those charming qualities that 
make women womanly. I am ashamed to 
have needed the lesson I have learned by the 
marked contrast of factsto this opinion. If 
to be able to understand the science of hu- 
man nature and the fundamental laws of 
human society, to reason logically, make 
clear presentations of truth that carry con- 
viction to unprejudiced minds, to dare any 
odium for the sake of truth, and feel a 
weighty, peisonal responsibility for the 
remediable evils that affect society, be mas- 
culine, then indeed is Harriet Martineau 
justly called so. If to have that loving na- 
ture that so craves love as to make one in 
the utmost degree sensitive to coldness and 
lack of encouraging appreciation, until time 
balances the affections and the judgment, 
to seek the happinness of those nearest one 
at the cost of self-denial, to have tender love 
of children, fellowship with nature, such 
pity for the weak and wronged of the hu- 
man race as proves a stronger incentive to 
effort for them than any personal motive 
could, and deep emotion that brings frequent 
tears to the eyes, is womanly, then was Har- 
riet Martineau a right womanly woman, and 
withal, ‘‘a queen of noble nature’s crown- 
ing,” 

Her unhappy childhood reflects no dis- 
credit either on her or her family. Such is 
inevitable whenever a swan is hatched in a 
duck’s nest. The tale will not have been 
told in vain if it helps to extend the belief, 
now happily held by all thoughtful, well-in- 
formed persons, that parental love and con- 
scientious efforts to do one’s best for one’s 
children, will not insure them wise and just 
treatment; but that their proper training re- 
quires special study, it being one of the 
most delicate, important and perplexing of 
problems. Another moral may as well be 
drawn from the story of actual life, viz: 
that grown members of families should rec- 
ognize each other’s absolute right to as much 
individuality as though they were strangers. 

It is evident that many of Miss Martin- 
eau’s critics belonging to the generation that 
has grown up since the evils which evoked 
her earliest protests disappeared, are igno- 
rant of the influence she exerted in enlight- 
ening the public so that the gathered force 
of its reproof swept them away so effectu- 
ally, that we have no more concern with 
them than with those of the dark ages. To 
such, the account of the requests made to 
her by men in government positions, to treat 
in a popular way questions concerning 
which the mass of women are still ignorant 
and indifferent; and the statement of her 
editor that such treatment did form the 
opinion of great numbers; that her views 
upon questions of public interest were a felt 
power in Great Britain, appears to be rod- 
omontade. Tous whom this record causes 
to glow with thankful reverence, it seems 
that no woman in private station, ever in 
any epoch exerted such shaping, wide-spread 
influence, ever penetrated social life with 
such leavening power. If sheand her critics 
are correct in denying her genius, she did 
work which genius rarely does or can do; 
she gave clear, forcible expression to the un- 
uttered discontent of multitudes, which 
once known, evokes ready, responsive ac- 
tion. She not only portrayed, but probed 
evils, and declared their remedies. If that 
is amelancholy book which records how one 
woman was ever found in advance of her 
age in judging all questions save one, of 
deepest moment to the race, in political 
economy, education, labor and land reform, 
hygiene, temperance, anti-slavery, the rights 
of women; questions usually treated by 
specialists, shunning no reproach as she 
sought no glory, and making herself beloved 
by the purest and noblest men and women 
on two continents; then here’s a health to 
melancholy. Let me be penetrated by it. 

Harriet Martineau wasa successful woman, 
earning competence, reputation, friends; but 
all those she dared to risk when fidelity to 
her convictions required it, and truth was 
justified of her child. Onesentence of hers 
deserves to be framed and hung up in the 
study of every author, whether of high or 
low degree, and to be bound upon the wrists 
of editors. ‘‘There is nothing in money 
that would pay me for the pain of the slight- 
est deflection from my convictions, or the 
most trifling restraint on my treedom of 





thought and speech.” Alluding in a letter to 
Mrs. Chapman to the certainty that live as 
long as they might, they could never lack 
work, she says: ‘‘We have ascope anda call 
such as few women have. What can there 
be in the world’s gift to tempt either man or 
woman aside from such a destiny?” What 
indeed? 

Miss Martineau had the power over other 
minds which arises oftener from the combi- 
nation of sincerity and enthusiasm, than 
from genius. This scofting world jeers at 
enthusiasm, upon the slightest excuse, but 
let those who are capable of it prize it 
well, seeing to it that it is ballasted by 
sound judgment. Captious critics may cry 
“fudge,” when formative influence in pub- 
lic affairs is claimed for her, but the proof 
is indisputable. The picture of a young 
woman, at a time when the sphere of wo- 
men was circumscribed within the demand 
of the most conservative present stickler 
for tradition, turning her thoughts to mat- 
ters that were felt by the wisest statesmen 
to be puzzling, of vast, immediate impor- 
tance, and letting the light of truth so 
shine through her that it found ready ac- 
ceptance; moved to her task not by love of 
praise or pay, but solely by need of ex- 
pression, is unprecedented, and so honora- 
ble to all women, that the dullest-witted, 
coldest-hearted woman who reads the 
record will thank God for this brave, well- 
balanced standard bearer; will thank God 
also because to the mind of a statesman was 
joined the loving, generous heart of a wo- 
man. This is proved by many incidents, 
and the whole tenor of her life. Her 
friendships with rarely endowed men were 
not the less true and constant that she met 
them as their intellectual peer. The noblest 
women in England loved her tenderly, even 
when grieved by her religious apostacy. 
The incidental mention of her playing the 
piano one evening after her return from 
America for little children to dance is very 
pleasing. As a rule I hate that women 
should do fancy work (always when it ab- 
sorbs the time that should be given to nobler 
tasks) but I am glad that Harriet Martineau 
joved worsted work; and glad also that, 
with all her strength of character, she often 
found in tears relief from too deep emo- 
tion; a womanly habit for which women 
are much ridiculed and censured. Not 
that I cannot upon occasion take women 
roundly to task for weeping at inopportune 
moments, and supposing that tears will 
float themselves and the world off the sand- 
bars. 

A believer in special providences might 
well believe that Harriet Martineau was 
raised up at a critical period to convince 
minds of a lower order, in which dangerous 
discontent was working mischief, of the 
causes of their misery. Eminently a truth- 
teller, she advocated no half-way measures, 
no temporizing policy, but such radical 
change of plans as involved the uplifting of 
the lower classes and the end of class legis- 
lation. Neither was she so blinded by her 
sense of the sinfulness of sin, and igs widen- 
ing circles of retribution, which touch the 
innocent as well as the guilty, as to mistake 
the province of legislation; a mistake com- 
mon with philanthropists at present. Her 
words on this topic are worth quoting. 
They were written as she reviewed her life 
and opinions at the time when she believed 
herself near its end, and was not all af- 
fected by popular currents. ‘The thing 
that causes me most anxiety in regard to 
our political condition, is the universal igno- 
rance or carelessness about the true sphere 
of legislation. Our benevolence 
toward the helpless, and our interest in per- 
sonal morality, have grown into a sort of 
public pursuit; and they have taken such a 
hold on us that we may fairly hope that the 
wretched and the wronged will never more 
be thrust out of sight. But inthe pursuit 
of our new objects, we have fallen back,— 
far farther than 1688—in the principle of our 
legislative proposals,—undertaking to pro- 
vide by law against personal vices, and cer- 
tain special social contracts, while refusing 
that legitimate legislative boon—a system 
of national education, which would super- 
sede the vices complained of by intelligence 
more effectually than acts of parliament 
can ever obviate them by penalty. If l were 
to form one hope rather than another in 
relation to the political condition of Eng- 
land, it would be that my countrymen 
should rise to the level of their time, and 
of their intelligence in other respects, in 
regard to the true aims of government and 
legitimate function of legislation.” It 
would do no harm for Americans to con- 
sider these words. 

Women, or men, who are longing for a 
mission to distant heathen, might with 
profit consider Miss Martineau’s example in 
taking up the work nearest to her, when, 
past middle life, in frequent bédily torture, 
and seemingly under sentence of speedy 
death, when she was fairly entitled to the 
rest she had earned; in the midst of con- 
stant and pressing literary labor, she gave 
lectures to her poor and uninstructed neigh- 
bors upon the practical topics of hygiene 
and drainage; on history; on Eastern life, 
etc. There is usually missionary ground at 
one’s door. In the midst of it all she 
solved her share of the servant problem by 
caring in an uncommon degree for those of 
her household. What a pleasant picture is 





that of her calling them into her study on 


| fierceness of statement which often hinders 


the receipt of news from the war, and find. | 


ing the localities for them, on the map! 
Such work insured its legitimate harvest of 
reverent love. 2 

She had the happy fortune to be the herald 
of many reforms, some not yet generally 
accepted as true. She believed in the po- 
litical enfranchisement of women at a time 
when its advocacy subjected one to the sus- 
picion of lunacy. In this connection I must 
quote her expression of her feeling when 
witnessing ‘“Taming the Shrew,” a feeling 
shared by more women than dare to say so. 
She speaks of her intolerable pain at the 
treatment of Katherine by Petrucio, ‘‘with 
all the fun and cleverness of the comedy. 
Such a monstrous infringement of all rights, 
leading to such an abominable submission, 
makes one’s blood boil as if it were not a 
light comedy, but a piece of history. I 
have always found myself more sad at that 
comedy than at any history. For one, I 
never witness a play or read a tale detailing 
such monstrous injustice, without an indig- 
nant sense of its educating power in the 
wrong direction, and vexation that women 
will stop to smile at it. Not Shakspeare 
can make accepted insult tolerable, not to 
say amusing, to any right-feeling woman 
of this century who really stops to weigh 
it, or who makes the case of wronged peo. 
ple, even in fiction, her own.” 

Few are the lives of which one must not 
say, ‘‘Here was a stain of vanity, there of 
selfishness; at this spot there was a deflec- 
tion from the narrow way of principle.” 
I read with a critical eye every page of this 
biography, expecting to see these weak 
spots, and saw them not, and closed it with 
a sense of personal obligation to her who 
lived so nobly for high ideals. More truly 
a queen than the one whose negative good- 
ness and reflected wisdom have been much 
overpraised, she was content with service. 
Had fate given her the scepter, how speed- 
ily would the outgrown observances of so- 
ciety that hedge the queen about from con- 
tact with live questions and beating hearts, 
have been swept aside as withered weeds. 
What woman ever so belonged to the whole 
world; withholding nothing of censure 
where evil evoked it; full of faithin the 
ultimate triumph of all just principles; 
“bating not one jot of heart or hope” when 
confronted by obstacles; asking for herself 
only a hearing, a chance to utter the word 
that the Lord had put into her meuth? 

How much more useful this grand ex- 
ample than records of people who were 
forever studying their spiritual symptoms, 
and writing them down with devout aspira- 
tions and ecstatic anticipations of future 
bliss! 

Two lessons of her life should be laid to 
heart by women. She was prepared for her 
work by a broad, thorough education, in- 
stead of relying as so many do upon intui- 
tion, and she was persistent in application, 
carrying into her work, travels and all af- 
fairs, the methodical business habits which 
would have enabled even mediocrity to ac- 
complish much. 

But certainly our friend was not perfect. 
Her frankness in confiding to the public the 
details of her troubles with Lockhart and 
others may be justly criticised; but it must 
be said that at the time of their occurrence 
they excited attention out of all proportion 
to their importance. As they have been so 
long overlaid with larger interests it may 
be questioned whether or not their memory 
should have been revived; yet she had a 
right to defend herself from the possibility 
of posthumous misrepresentation from lit- 
erary ghouls. Her criticisms of contempo- 
rary authors will strike most women as in 
the main just; notably that upon Macauley, 
Dickens, Willis, and Margaret Fuller; yet 
most of us would not have unveiled those 
who had been personal friends, as some 
others were whose faults she declares. She, 
if she spoke of them at all, could say noth- 
ing other, nor less, than what she believed 
to be the truth. An English reviewer speaks 
of her ‘‘brutal truth;” but in this lying age, 
and from one of that sex accused of chronic 
insincerity, absolute, even rough truth, may 
prove a tonic. The charge that she was 
jealous of her contemporaries is disproved 
by the fact that she was not vain. Jealousy 
can hardly exist without undue self-appre- 
ciation. She talked much of herself and 
her work, it appears, having a common 
sense knowledge of what the latter was 
worth, but she hated lionizing. No one 
able to do her work, and meeting such wide 
recognition of her unusual abilities and the 
value of her opinions, could fail to know 
that she was a light set upon a hill. The 
simple admission of admitted superiority 
appears to me to belong te self-respect, and 
depreciation of one’s self by no means to in- 
dicate humility; but self-assertion is quite 
another thing. It is the fault into which 
8o positive a nature would most readily fall. 
Her confidence that she was able to main- 
tain the unparalleled position to which she 
was called, strong enough to discharge her 
important trusts, is most delightful to read 
of, because she based her faith not on her- 
self but in the justice of causes she advo- 
cated. Her acknowledgment of her confi- 
dence is as far removed from vanity and 
presumption as from the affectation and self: 
distrust of a weak nature; while the won- 
derful poise of her mind prevented that 
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the work of well-endowed women. 

We wish that her hope had taken hold op 
the unseen life, but she inspires more re. 
spect by her cheerful submission to the sup. 
posed plan of the Creator then she would 
have done by futile rebellion against the 
destiny of which she was convinced. Her 
love of truth carried her to wind-swept 
heights where we neither can nor desire to 
follow her, but is her belief in and express. 
ed pleasure at the prospect of endless death 
more disturbing than the selfish indifference 
of many to the prospect of endless pain for 
a large proportion of their fellow beings? 
Her midnight communings with herself un. 
der the starlight, when she could not have 
disguised herself from herself; the glimpse 
she gives us of wordless joy in the known 
and the coming revelations of mighty and 
harmonious forces in nature, assure us that 
the surprise of immortality could not be un- 
welcome to her, and that she had a deep re. 
ligious nature. 

It is good to know that her successful life 
was a happy one. To so healthy a soul it 
could not fail to be; but how could so loving 
a heart bear the thought of parting forever 
from those, her ‘‘own familiar friends,” 
whose love and sympathy never failed her? 
Well might a friend say in speaking of her 
happiness at a time when she had occasion- 
ally great suffering, and was in constant ex- 
pectation of sudden death ‘I see what it is 
to have lived,—not under the exhausted re- 
ceiver of ladyhood or mere womanhood— 
but the life of a human being.” 

It is not necessary to speak of Mrs. 
Chapman’s memorials of her friend farther 
than to say that the hardly suppressed heat 
and vehemence with which she describes 
Miss Martineau’s share in the anti-slavery 
struggle, and the abuse it brought upon her 
will seem inexplicable to those who know 
that long and arduous contest only as histo- 
ry, but may be pardoned to one who was 
herself a prominent actorinit. Perhaps we 
are yet too near it for an absolutely impar- 
tial estimate of its trials and its mistakes. 

ELIZABETH K. CHURCHILL. 


SPECIAL NOTICES, 


New England Women’s Club.—Monday, 
April 23d, 3,30P.m. Mr. Kehler will speak on “Color 
Printing.”’ 

Sunday Meetings for Women.—Sunday 
April 22d, at 3p. mM., at 4 Park St., up one flight. 
Speaker, Miss G. Davis. Subject, “Phoughte on 
Religion.” All women cordially invited. 


- MEDICAL REGISTER. 
Elizabeth Abbott Carleton, 


M.D. 
30 Union Park, Boston. 


Formerly Physician to the North End Mission 
ome, 
Late Lecturer in the Obstetrical College for Wo- 


men, London, England. 
Office hours—until 2 o'clock, P. m. 


Mercy B. Jackson, M. D., 
681 Tremont Street, Boston, 

















has had a long and successful practice in Diseases of 
Women and Children. 

Treats Tumors mildly and successfully. 

Office hours from 8 to 9 p. m., and 2to4 P.M. 


Harriet Clisby, M. D. 








498 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 9 to 11 a. m. 





Sarah A. Colby, M. D. 
17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


G2" Specialty, Diseases of Women. 
Office hours from 10 a. m. to 5 P. M., daily. 
Wednesday and Saturday excepted. 


ADVERTISERS’ INDEX. 


Adjustable Treadle.—J. Bradford, 146 Tre- 
mont St., Boston. 

Books,—James R. Osgood & Co., Lee & Shep- 
ard, D. Lothrop & Co., kwood, Brooks & Co., 
Boston. 

Carpets.—Joel Goldthwaite & Co., 169 Washing- 
ton St. 








Dress Reform,—Mies H. L. Lang, 244 Hamil- 
ton Place, Boston. Mrs. H. S. Hutchinson, 6 East 
Fourteenth St., New York. 

Furniture.—Shaw & Applin, 27 Sudbury St. 

Successors to Braman, Shaw & CO. 

Music Stationery, &c.—Oliver Ditson & 
Co., Boston. 741 Broadway, New York. 

‘ Printing.—George H. Ellis, 101 Milk Street, Bos- 
on, 


Portrait Photographers.—aAllen & Knowles, 
25 Winter St. 
Real Estate.—wW. A. Smith, 22 School St. 
P Restaurant.—Rusvell Marston & Co., 23 Brat- 
e . 
Sewing Machines,—Wilcox, Gibbs, & Co., 
658 Broadway, New York. 
Tea and Coffee.—Ori , 88 
Coun Bt e.—Oriental Tea Company 
* Woman’s Medical College.—i28 Second 
Avenue, New York. 








BUSINESS NOTICES. — 
Housekeepers 


Find SILVER WHITE to be the best article they 
have ever used for cleaning and polishing Silver. It 
costs but little, does its work effectively, and is sold 
by Jewelers and Druggists, and by DENNISON & 
CO., 19 Milk Street. lwl4 








‘Trusses. 
Prof. Rainbow’s Rupture Cure. 
NO STEEL SPRINGS! NO WOOD PADS!! 
No Ratchets or decom: Elastics! ! ! 

Fits the wearer like a glove, and can be worn with 
as little discomfort. “It is just the thing for my case,” 
is the frequent exclamation of those who wear it. Call 
on, or address with stamp M. Lincoln, No. 8 Hamilton 
Place, Room 10, Boston Kass. lyl4 
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